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ART EXHIBITIONS. 





ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The Exhibition of English Water Colors by Living 
Artists will open Tuesday, February 2d, and close Sat- 
urday. February 27th. 

From 9 A. M. until dark. Admission, 25 cents. 








MR. HENRY BLACKBURN’S ILLUSTRATED ART 
LECTURES, in connection with the Exhibition, will 
be given as tollows:— . 

. 1. THE ART OF PAINTING IN WaTER COLoRs, Janu- 
ary 28.8 P. M. 

2 THE ART OF*PAINTING IN WATER COLORS, Jann- 
ary 30,3 P. M. 

3. THE VALUE OF A LINE, February 2, 3 P. M. 

4. PicttURes oF THE YEAR, February 5,3 P. M. 

5. ARTISTS AND ARABS, February 9, 3 P. M. 

ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 
INCLUDING ADMISSION TO THE GALLERIES. 

A GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT every Thurs- 
day afternoon. at 3 o'clock, in the Exhibition Galler- 
ies, by the GERMANIA ORCHESTRA, Chas. M. Schmitz, 
Conductor. 
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INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - ----------- $2,395,450.78 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsea on every policy. Eynal to an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No torteiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this —. of issu- 
ing Endawment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Lile Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 
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Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WorKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa 





OFFICE, 208 8, 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PROTECTION 


VERSUS 


FREE TRADE. 


THE SCIENTIFIC VALIDITY AND ECONOMIC OP- 
ERATION OF DEFENSIVE DUTIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By Henry M. HoyrT. 


The author of this work is well known as formerly 
Governor of Pennsylvania. He appears in this volume 
as a defender of protection, discussing the subject ina 
judicial spirit, with great fulness, quoting copiously 
from eminent free-trade writers, in order that the 
reader may have both sides of the question before him. 
It is probably the fullest statement of the protection 
argumeut that has been made. 


LARGE 12M0, CLOTH PRICE, $2.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURE 


RS. 





The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON. JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. Orrice, 125 S. Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 











SHOEMAKERS. 
JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO. 


20 SouTH EIGHTH ST. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 


LADIES’ SHOES. 


Fine and Medium Grades. Ready made or to meas- 
ure. Hand-made shoes we call by their right name. 

Only Agents for EDWIN C. BURT & Co.’8 Fine 
Shoes For Ladies and Children, 











20 SoutH E1cuTH 8r., PHILA. 








Historical American Portraits. 
> 
OF THESE WE HAVE A NEW AND MOST EXCELLENT LINE. 


Millais’s “ Waif,” new, 
“Expectation,” Alma Tadema, 
‘Meadow Sweet,’’ Jacquet, 
“Whitby by Night,” David Law, 
and numerous other fine new Etchings and Engravings 
NEW PAINTINGS. 
MIRRORS OF NOVEL DESIGNS, 





TASTEFUL PICTURE FRAMES. ALL OF THE 
ROGERS GROUPS. PAINTINGS CAREFUL- 
LY CLEANED AND RESTORED. 


JAMES 8, EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROS. & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 





FURNITURE. 


0S HILLBORN & 


DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


id Ne Senate having passed upon all the President’s nominations 

to which no objection was taken, and those in which the 
term of office of the previous incumbent had expired, the cases 
now are up for action in which it wishes to know what reason 
there is for achange. It has not asked—although one of its com- 
mittees did so of Mr. Manning—what are the reasons the President 
had for any removals, but simply what papers are on file in the 
departments in connection with these removals. As those papers 
are the public property, and as the public interest will not be in- 
jured by transmitting them, there is no impropriety in asking for 
them. Itis quite true that some of them were written with the 
understanding that they should not see the light of day; but this 
was the private understanding of their authors, and the Executive 
can have given no pledge to that effect. They are not papers re- 
lating to private matters, whose confidential character might be 
assumed: they are recommendations affecting the position of offi- 
cials of the national government, and the selection of persons to 
fill positions of trust and profit. Anything that will serve to im- 
press upon the authors of such communications the responsibility 
they take in writing them will be a gain to the cause of good 
government. 





THERE is little or no party difference on the subject in the 
Senate and its committees, if we may trust what seem to be au- 
thorized statements from Washington. The Demodcratic members 
sustain the majority in calling for these papers. Some of them 
want to commit the Administration to the principle of political 
removals and appointments; and the Republicans insist that the 
Administration shall either act up to Mr. Cleveland’s professions 
in his letter to Mr. Curtis, or admit that he has not been governed 
by the principles of that letter. Hence the anxiety of the ex-Re- 
publican newspapers to save their credit as Mr. Cleveland’s vol- 
unteer supporters by hiding the facts about his departure from 
those broad declarations as to removals. 

A single fact shows how much.consistency Mr. Cleveland has 
exhibited. There are ninety-five collectors of Internal Revenue, 
whose commissions run on indefinitely. The bureau has been 
managed with admirable fidelity, and its success in collecting the 
revenues in the face of great difficulties has been the boast of suc- 
cessive Secretaries of the Treasury. Yet Mr. Cleveland has re- 
moved all but four of the number, and has sent the names of their 
successors to the Senate. Mr. Sherman will not forget these facts 
when the time comes for action. 





It is somewhat hard to take much interest in the discussion 
of a foregone conclusion, such as is the Silver question in this Con- 
gress. In the Senate the Democrats did the most of the fighting 
on both sides, until Mr. Teller rose to speak for Colorado and the 
silver interest. Next day Mr. Morrill of Vermont made an able 
defence of sound finance, and with evident desire to conciliate 
rather than to antagonize, but without making any palpable im- 
pression on the resistants to a change in the coinage law. 

Mr. Van Wyck seems determined to rival Mr. Eustis as an 
extremist in this matter. He has introduced a law declaring void 
all contracts—not only those made after the passage of the bill— 
which call for payments in gold. That Congress has the power to 
determine the construction of contracts not yet made by a gener- 
al law, we suppose is true enough, while it is not likely that the 
Senate at least will agree to the exercise of any such power. But 
it has no power to void contracts already made, for it cannot 
pass an ex-post-facto law. 
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Mr. SHERMAN astonished his colleagues by assenting to just 
such an amendment of Mr. Hoar’s bill to regulate the electoral 
count as the House thrust into it last year, and the Senate refused 
to agree to. We do not see the force of the speech with which he 
supported his amendment, unless he regards this danger to our 
system of government as so great that he is ready to welcome any 
arrangement which will actually exclude conflict, and thinks this 
the best that can be had. Even on this ground we cannot go 
with him. In 1876 the joint-convention of House and Senate to 
which he would leave the final decision, would have seated Mr. 
Tilden. If this action had not produced an outbreak at the time, 
there would have been a deep dissatisfaction after the publication 
of the Cipher Letters. There is no arrangement that will remove 
the possibility of collision except one that will secure justice. 
The power given to either House or Senate by Mr. Hoar’s bill to 
exclude any State from the count, may work to make every state 
more careful against irregularities, while such an arrangement as 
Mr. Sherman suggests would only result in making the states 
more careless than they now are. 


Mr. WILSON in the Senate has proposed a law to increase the 
postage on fourth class mail matter. This is the express branch 
of the postal service, and it is objected that the bill would not in- 
crease the receipts from samples, seeds and the like, but only hand 
the business over to the express companies. This we think a 
very strong argument for the proposition. The post-office has no 
right to go into the express business. The service it thus under- 
takes can be done by private. enterprises, and therefore should 
not be attempted by government. It is true that the English 
Post-Office goes much farther in this direction than ours, but this 
is one of the gross,inconsistencies of the British system, which 
opens the door for all kinds of socialistic and semi-socialistic ex- 
periments. 





THERE are two International Copyright bills before the Sen- 
ate, and that of Mr. Hawley is about as bad asitcan be. Its effect 
would be to transfer the manufacture of English copyrighted books 
for the American market to British printing offices. In effect it 
would do nothing whatever for the class of authors who have the 
most need of such help, for it would establish not authors’ but pub- 
lishers’ copyright. It is based on the system of copyright estab- 
lished between the nations of continental Europe. But that is 
copyright between nations which speak different languages, and 
is a matter chiefly of reserving the right of translation. We have 
to deal with a case in which no translation is needed, but the very 
first edition of a book can be sent across the ocean to our market, 
with the absolute monopoly of manufacture secured to the foreign 
producer of the material article. For a Protectionist country to 
agree to such an arrangement would be only more absurd than for 
a Free Trade country to do so. 

Mr. Chace’s bill is based upon a much more careful apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of the subject. It is not based on any in- 
ternational agreement, as is Mr. Hawley’sbill. It throws open our 
copyright to foreign authors, who shall enter their works with the 
librarian of Congress, and who sha!! have an American edition of 
their book made within three months thereafter. It prohibits the 
importation of books thus copyrighted so long as they are in print 
in America, and it voids the copyright when they go out of print. 
But it admits of the importation of books in foreign languages, 
whose translations alone are copyrighted. This bill rules the for- 
eign publisher out of the transaction, secures the author all the ad- 
vantages which can accrue from copyright, and prevents the use of 
the three months term in the interest of the foreign publisher. 
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But why give fifteen days’ grace in the matter of registration ? Do 
our legislators think that a book comes into existence on-the day 
of its publication ? 





In the House there is not much progress with the public busi- 
ness, as the committees are not yet ready with the appropriation 
bills, and as the time is occupied largely with pension bills and 
other forms of private legislation. There is increasing need of 
some arrangement to relieve Congress of private legislation, not 
only that it may give its time to public affairs, but that claims of 
any and every kind may be adjusted with promptness and justice. 
There are claims against the government whose justice is admitted 
by every one, but which have hung fire for years; and there are 
people going down to the kind of moral ruir which comes of pro- 
longed lobbying in the advocacy of claims good, bad and indif- 
ferent. For years past is has been evident that Congress is quite 
unable to deal with this part of the public business, and that it 
would be so even if it had nothing else todo. In justice both to 
the nation and its creditors, there must be some way of handing it 
over to a court of claims, such as will be proposed at this session 
by the judiciary committee. 





THE liveliest and at the same time the most unprofitable piece 
of business in the House, has been the discussion about the Nor- 
folk Navy-Yard. The Republicans attacked the Administration for 
changes in the personnel of its management, and also for the efface- 
ment of inscriptions relating to the events of the war at that 
point. They offered a resolution of inquiry, which the Democrats 
agreed to pass after extending it to the period before Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Administration. This was well enough, but Mr. Boutelle, 
of Maine, thought it necessary to make a speech on the subject, 
and the Democrats, in trying to stop him, put themselves clearly 
in the wrong. It is impossible to say which party came off the 
worst, but we incline to think it was the minority, which refused 
to take with grace and good will all they had asked, and who tried 
to be irritating with nothing to gain by it. Mr. Boutelle is not a 
safe leader in such matters, and Mr. John D. Wise, of Virginia, 
certainly had the best of it in replying to his speech. 





Mr. PAYNE has not yet asked the United States Senate to in- 
vestigate the charge that his election was secured by wholesale 
bribery, but he has written to the Ohio Assembly desiring that the 
charges be probed to the uttermost, and offering his account-books 
for the purpose. As it is not alleged that Mr. Payne paid out of 
his personal fortune the sums alleged to have influenced his elec- 
tion, the offer is not of such value as appears on the surface. The 
account-book of Mr. Oliver Payne would be much more to the 
purpose. It is claimed that the money was paid to secure votes 
in the Democratic caucus and not in the legislature, and that on 
this account the matter lies outside the jurisdiction of the legisla- 
ture. But money paid to members of the legislature to secure the 
election of a certain individual as Senator is a bribe, whether it be 
paid at the last stage of the proceeding, or next to the last. 





THE dead-lock in the Ohio Senate, at this writing, looks awk- 
ward enough. The four members from Hamilton county, (Cin- 
cinnati), fraudulently returned and impudently seated, make a 
majority for the Democrats in that chamber, and prevent legisla- 
tion which the Republicans who have the House and the Gover- 
nor, would adopt. The attempt has been, therefore, to declare 
the four incapable of voting upon their own cases, which would 
leave the Senate divided 17 to 16, and make it possible to oust 
them. So far, the brunt of the battle has fallen upon the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, who has insisted upon the maintenance ofthe rights 
and powers given him under the State constitution, as the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate. Considering that the four men who sit 
in the Senate from Hamilton county were not elected any more 
than the nine men who were unceremoniously ejected from the 
House, the attempt to keep them in is disgraceful. Even one of 
the expelled representatives declares that neither he nor his asso- 





ciates were elected, and The Washington Post applauds the act of 
the Assembly in ejecting them. Ex-Gov. Hoadly also called at- 
tention to the frauds in that county in his farewell address to the 
legislature, as a reason for additional and stricter legislation against 
such practices. . 





THE Bureau of Labor Statistics in New York makes a report 
on the collision between capital and labor, which is enough to justify 
the existence of such a body. It has been asking the representa- 
tives of the great labor organizations their views as to strikes, and 
it may surprise some persons to find that they are invariably op- 
posed to them, and regard them as a lamentable necessity, for 
which they gladly would substitute arbitration. The truth is that 
our industrial organization is still in that rudimentary state in 
which differences must be fought out, because we have no more 
peaceful means of adjusting them. In life at large we have set 
aside the duel as a barbarous mode of settling such differences. 
In industry we have not even the social force at hand to compel 
any reference of such disputes to animpartial authority. In more 
than one case within the last five years, the working classes have 
offered to submit to arbitration, and the offer has been refused by 
their employers. We hope for the day when no state will incor- 
porate a company without making arbitration obligatory upon it 
in its relations to labor. 





THE New Yorkers are complaining of the street car compan- 
ies of that city, which are said to owe the city some $30,000,000 for 
the use of the streets, and will not pay it. Our neighbors might 
have done better to do with these companies as we do in Phila- 
delphia. We gave them the use of the streets for nothing, so that 
they never can default and be dishonest in their treatment of us. 
To be sure it was said that they were undertaking to keep the 
streets clean and paved from curbstone to @urbstone. This went 
far to reconcile us to the grant; but now we find this was alla 
mistake, and that they have no obligations outside their tracks. 
How much happier the New Yorkers would be if they knew that 
the surface roads neither did nor could owe them anything. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA is having a taste of the quality of 
Coolie labor. A mining company in that region having ordered 
its agent in New York to hire Hungarians to take the place of 
striking miners, the Hungarians thus secured are now in conflict 
with the owners of the mine and the local authorities at Scotdale, 
the trouble growing out of a strike between the Coolies and their 
employers. These Hungarians are distinctly more unmanageable 
than American, German or Irish workmen, as was seen in the 
troubles at Cleveland, and their use of a language known to few 
besides themselves makes them at once more clannish and suspi- 
cious, and more able to plot without giving warning. 





THE cause of Prohibition has received a severe blow from the 
decision of the United States Court in Kansas that the State must 
pay for a brewery which has been rendered useless by the en- 
actment of Prohibition. The principle that vested rights must be 
respected in every social change is inwrought into the practice of 
the English government, and has become a part of that common 
law which is held to bind even the national legislature. But in 
America there has been much less regard for those rights, and es- 
pecially the opponents of the liquor traffic have spoken and acted 
as though the manufacturers of intoxicants were no more worthy 
of compensation for their losses than are a band of robbers whose 
business has been broken up by the officers of the law. If this de- 
cision is to stand in law, and is to apply to liquor-dealers as well 
as manufacturers, Prohibition will be a very costly business to any 
community which enacts it. And rural comunities, which are the 
most ready to pass prohibitory laws, are also about the last to vote 
for anything that will add to the burden of taxation. 





THE royal procession through the streets of London at the 
opening of the British Parliament was not quite the success the 
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clared it. The London newspapers of the next day were apolo- | 
gizing for the scant display of enthusiasm on the ground that the | 


day was inclement; but the fact was very evident that the Queen 
has lost very much of her popularity, and that her display of Tory 


partisanship has weakened her hold on the regards ofa very large | 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sexton, who spoke for them, did so with 


section of her subjects. The royal speech was rather a common- 
place affair, with the exception of the part which related to Ire- 
land. Her majesty avowed her determined opposition to any pro- 


posal to sunder the legislative union of the kingdoms, and ex- | 


pressed her hope that she would be supported by Parliament in 
this attitude. She spoke of the union asa “fundamental law,” a 
phrase to which Mr. Gladstone at once took just exception. 
There is no law of that character in England except what is 
covered by the coronation oath, and even that is only fundamental 
so long as Parliament does not see fit tochange the oath. Thatis the 


only limit to the omnipotence of the Parliament, i. e., of the House | 


of Commons. There is no such limit to the American constitution, 
with the supreme court to maintain its authority against even the 
national legislature. The Tories in England are beginning to re- 
gret that there is not a similar restriction upon the power of the 
British Parliament. England has come down to the level of that 
complete Democracy which Condorcet a century ago described as 
the ideal of free government. She has a single chamber which is 
omnipotent as a legislative body, and which elects the real if not 
the nominal rulers of the nation. 





THAT the Queen would use the veto power to defeat a meas- 
ure of Home Rule, if Parliament should pass one, is hardly to be 
inferred from the language of her speech. It is her ministers and 
not she who are respon:ible for what she says in that official docu- 
ment. The Tories make her talk conservatism to-day, and the 





had come to an understanding. Both were agreed not to give the 
Tories the chance to dissolve the Parliament on the Home Rule 


question. The Irish members assailed the Queen’s speech only on 
the ground that it made no allusion to measures for the relief of 
the evicted peasants of Ireland. They let the main topic alone. 


studied moderation and calmness, and in a tone calculated to 
quiet rather than to excite the English mind. It was rather 
Mr. Sexton than Mr. Parnell who impressed the House, thus giv- 
ing a shock to the notion that the Home Rule members are no 
more than Mr. Parnell’s marionettes. 





THESE events led up to the climax of Tuesday evening, when 
the ministry collapsed with a suddenness that was rather lu- 
dicrous. Upon the motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, an English Rad- 
ical member, to make an amendment to the answer to the Queen 
expressing regret that she had not announced measures to facili- 
tate land allotment to farm laborers, etc., the ministry took the 
negative, while Mr. Gladstone and his supporters fell in almost 
solidly for the motion and were joined by the Home Rulers. The 
result was that the ministry found themselves beaten, 250 to 329, 
and presto, the Tory structure was in ruins! That the issue was 
made upon a question other than Home Rule additionally showed 
the understanding that appeared in last week’s debate, and in- 


| dicated that the great body of the Liberals are prepared to follow 


Mr. Gladstone in some reasonable measures dealing with that ques- 
tion. 





THE majority against the Government was made up of 256 
Liberals and 73 Home Rulers, while the Government had 232 of 


| its own men, and 18 from the Whig wing of the Liberals, this 


Liberals will make her speak for reform to-morrow. The only | . b ’ 
| Hartington, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry James, Mr. Leonard 


| Courtney, and others whose minor importance makes it unneces- 


limit to this is found in the coronation oath. When the nation 
exacted that of her, they certainly gave her the right to refuse to 
do anything that clearly contravened it. On this ground George 
IV. hesitated about giving the royal assent to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and did not yield until his scruples had been shown to be 
groundless. But the Irish Union is not mentioned in the oath; it 
came into existence more than a hundred years after the oath in 


its present shape was adopted. To speak of the Union of 1800 as | 


a fundamental law, as the Tories have made the Queen do, is use- | 


ful as bringing into distinct view the comparatively modern char- 
acter of the transaction. Mr. Gladstone made clever use of 
their blunder, and declared his own loyalty to the Union of the 
two kingdoms in the larger sense in which it has existed for six 
hundred years, and in which Mr. Parnell and his friends are not 
assailing it. 





It was rather ingenious of the Tories to get up a cock-and-bull 
story about an attempt to assassinate the Prince of Wales by Irish 
dynamiters, at the very moment when he was indicating his strong 
sympathy with the leader to whom the Irish delegation are look- 
ing for justice. The Prince differs from his mamma, as heirs-appar- 
ent generally differ from the reigning sovereign. He is as avowed- 
ly Liberal as she is Tory. For this reason he was excluded from 
the royal procession when the Queen went to read her speech to 
Parliament. It was feared that his presence would lead to expres- 
sions of regard for him rather than for her: and it is beyond doubt 
that he is by far the more popular of the two. So as soon as might 
be thereafter he accepted an invitation to meet Mr. Gladstone at 
a country-house of the Duke of Westminster near Chester. At 
once the government found that the Irish Invincibles were lying 
in wait to assassinate him at Chester, and multiplied the guards 
about him. If he has any sense of humor, he must’ have been 
charmed by this anxiety to break down the force of his show of re- 
gard for Mr, Gladstone. 





THE debate which followed the Queen’s speech made evident 
two things ; first that Mr. Gladstone, and no other, was the leader 








omnibus load of Adullamites including the pitiful Goschen, Lord 


sary to ascertain their identity. 

This was, of course, a very small number of actual deserters, 
but there were, it must be noted, 76 Liberals not voting. Itisa 
question of interest how many of these abstained upon grounds of 
Irish hostility, and are therefore likeiy to follow the Goschen- 
Hartington lead. Mr. Gladstone’s following was none too great, 
under the circumstances, and it was composed almost precisely of 
the strength which Mr. Parnell brought him. This does not indi- 
cate a clear path ahead, unless there shail be a speedy subsidence 
of the anti-Irish storm which has been stirred up so diligently by 
the bigoted London newspapers. But that it leaves Mr. Parnell 
and his following as completely arbiters of the situations as they 
had hoped to be is past denying. 





Two important expressions of opinion on the silver question 
have been made recently in Europe. The first was at the meeting 
of the International Bimetalist Association in London, where not 
only the Bank of Ireland, but several of the greatest private bank- 
ing-houses of the city were represented, and expressed their hope 
of the restoration of that metal to the coinage of the civilized 
world. It is expected that the forthcoming report of the royal 
commission on the causes of the present depression of business 
will specify the demonetization of silver as one efficient cause. 

The other was the response of the German Minister of Fi- 
nance to a deputation to urge the remonetization of silver by Ger- 
many. His reply was very grossly garbled in all but one of the 
London dailies, and of course the cable despatches were quite as 
misleading. While not giving any promise of an immediate 
change in the legislation of the empire, he expressed himself very 
strongly in favor of a reconsideration of the course taken by Ger- 
many, and showed that she will enter the next international con- 
ference on the subject in a much more placable spirit than the last. 





WHILE affairs remain unsettled and threatening in the Bal- 
kans, Greece has become for the present the storm centre of Eu- 
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rope, and has sent her fleet away to escape being blockaded by 
the English iron-clad squadron of the Mediterranean, and with 
tha signified purpose, ulteriorly, of attacking Turkey. She as- 
sumes a very high attitude, and she makes claims to a large part 
of Macedonia and the whole of Epirus as substantially Hellenic 
territory. If Turkey were to concede the claim to Epirus, Greece 
would find herself more embarrassed than benefited by the ac- 
quisition. The Epirotes are very generally Moslems, and those 
who are Christians are Catholics, not Orthodox. They are all in- 
veterate fighters, and the stir they made a few years ago over the 
proposal to annex part of their country to Greece is foretaste of 
what they would do if the whole were to be disposed of in 
that way. On the other hand it is said that the Great Powers 
have united in a note to Greece commanding her to abstain from 
war. But the perseverance of Bulgarians in the face ofa similar 
prohibition has made the influence of the European concert much 
less effective than it was. 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


HE formal dissolution of the Philadelphia Committee of One 
Hundred has given occasion for some remark upon the part 
of good people elsewhere who have time to feel an interest in our 
civic prosperity, and who justly judge that Philadelphia’s experi- 
ence and example are of importance to the world. Much of the 
comment, however, is marred by some ingredients of error, while 
the anxiety which it shows for the future of the city is to a 
certain extent in excess of the requirements of the case. So far 
as it is based upon an assumption that there is no room for non- 
partisan action in the city’s affairs, and that the proof of this is 
found in the briefness of the Committee’s career, it is very much a 
misapprehension. 

The fact is that the experience of the Committee was in the 
main highly encouraging to the friends of good government. It 
was shown, by the first contests in which it took part, that there 
was a large body of intelligent voters who would act independently 
of partisanship whenever the needs of the local administration 
called for independence. Some of the results achieved under the 
Committee’s generalship were remarkable, and contributed largely 
to the present freer and cleaner political condition of Philadelphia. 
That its success did not continue indefinitely was not surprising; 
that it terminated so soon was due to causes which have been re- 
peatedly pointed out in these columns,—chief amongst them an 
excessive degree of alliance with Democratic forces, and the un- 
dertaking of contests which were unnecessary. Too much Demo- 
cracy and too much meddling finally brought the Committee to 
the point where it felt itself, though still strong, yet too weak to 
effect any important result. 

That this point should have been reached was perfectly natural. 
The system of popular government does not include guardianship, 
either by a “boss” or by even the best intentioned committee. 
It rests, after all influences have been applied, upon the foun- 
dation of the general will, and, as Penn pointed out two hundred 
years ago, “ governments rather depend upon men than men upon 
governments, and that, therefore, which makes a good constitu- 
tion must keep it,—namely men of wisdom and virtue.” The 
creation of even such an influence as the Committee of One Hun- 
dred was an expedient simply, whose outcome naturally was to 
affect for a time the political situation, but not to establish itself as 
a permanent force. It would have been, indeed, the most lament- 
able evidence of the inherent weakness of popular government if 
any such committee of oversight and control could be permanently 
established. It would have proved conclusively that there was a 
constitutional and irremediable defect in the system by which the 
whole community is appealed to for the ordering of its own affairs. 

If we understand this, at the outset, and comprehend that all 
such efforts must be temporary in duration, mere episodes in the 
general history of affairs, we shall have gained an important step, 
For we shall be ready to undertake, again, at time of real need 








the organization of such extraordinary efforts for the elevation 
of the municipality. We say emphatically, “at times of real 
need.” The government of a city, as of a state, or of the nation, 
will represent the average intelligence and virtue of its citizenship, 
and it is only that, in times of exigency, special appeals to the 
public judgment, and special forms of organization to secure the 
legal expression of it are demanded. ‘That there will be here- 
after committees resembling the one just disbanded, is not to be 
doubted. They may be very different in detail, but they will be 
like it expedients to bring about an elevation of the municipal 
methods, and they will contribute, as it has done, to make those 
methods permanently higher. They will not usurp the public 
right, nor absorb the public function, for the moment there is dan- 
ger of that, or even such appearance of danger as can be plausibly 
employed by their enemies, they will find their popularity ebb. 

To those outside who feel concerned for Philadelphia, and 
who fancy her affairs so deplorable, we full authorized to extend 
assurances that their anxiety is substantially needless. Imperfect 
as is municipal government generally, imperfect as it must be 
under present conditions of human fault and weakness, Phila- 
delphia is much nearer the high ideal than the average of Amer- 
ican cities, and has many reasons for feeling more hopeful of 
future progress than any other of her class, 








THE POLITICAL MEANING OF “ THEOSOPHY.” 


HE report of Mr. Hodgson to the English Society for Psy- 
chical Research on the doings of Madame Blavatsky and her 
Theosophical Society in India, is interesting from more points of 
view than one. Indeed the interest cannot be said to culminate 
till the close ofthe report, where the commissioner begins to in- 
quire what was the motive to all the clever deceptions which she 
practiced upon Col. Olcott, Judge Brown, Mr. Sinnett, and sundry 
other white men, with the hearty codperation of a group of astute 
natives. He rejects the notion that her object was to make money, 
as there is no evidence of any eagerness of greed on her part, 
whatever may have been true of the Coulombs, who seem to have 
betrayed her when they found that Theosophy was not likely to 
pay for the trouble they had to take. He cannot reconcile with 
such deceptions the notion that Madame Blavatsky had any hon- 
est religious enthusiasm, such as characterizes the founders of a 
new faith. Seeing no other explanation possible, he is driven to 
the conclusion that her mission to India was that of a Russian 
agent, and that her Theosophical Society is an organized conspiracy 
against English rule. 

At first we were inclined to regard the idea as that of an 
English alarmist, who has the terror of Russia’s advance in Asia 
always before him. But on reflecting on the undesigned coinci- 
dences furnished by Mr. Hodgson’s own account of the matter, we 
come to the conclusion that there is more evidence of the correct- 
ness of his theory than he himself has given. Mr. Hodgson points 
out that Madame Blavatsky, on her first appearance in India, did 
not conceal the sympathies natural to her being a Russian and the 
widow of a Russian general. But when Messrs Brown, Sinnett 
and others connected with the British government of India joined 
her in her devotion to Theosophy, she put politics out of sight. 
Yet on her arrival in India she received an address from a very 
large body of natives, only a few of whom were known to be mem- 
bers of the Society. But besides the acknowledged members, 
whose names can be found in the reports, it is admitted that there 
is a secret membership, whose names are withheld from the light 
of day. 

Nothing in the story is more remarkable than the loyalty with 
which the natives cling to her throughout. It is the Coulombs, 
not they, who betray her. They are her accomplices in all the 
trickery of arranged telegrams, of letters which fall from the ceil- 
ing, of cigarettes which are first burnt and then found at a dis- 
tance, of appearances of Koot-Hoomi and other members of the 
mysterious brotherhood in Thibet, of the saucer found under the 
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sward at the Simla picnic, and all the rest of the wonders of Mr. 
Sinnett’s marvelous volumes. One of them is now known to have 
supplied Madame Blavatsky with the oriental metaphysics which 
are reproduced in “ Esoteric Buddhism.” Another was as steadi- 
ly useful as the chief attendant at the exhibitions of a professional 
prestidigitateur, having indeed filled that place formerly in con- 
nection with a French master of sleight-of-hand. In Mr. Hodgson’s 
report they are shown as confessing nothing, as lying with great 
readiness to conceal the trickery they must have known of, as 
warning each other that the London Sahib was coming to ask 
questions, and altogether unsatisfactory as witnesses against Mad- 
ame Blavatsky. 

What was the secret of this loyalty in the face of exposure? 
It was not that they were paid for it out of her resources, if at all. 
At no point does she appear in possession of considerable sums of 
money. All her arrangements are made with simplicity and a re- 
gard to economy. There is no attempt at the magnificence of dis- 
play, with which the oriental mind is supposed to be dazzled. The 
famous shrine in which letters are left for answer, and answers 
are received from Thibet, is a box of common wood, with a cotton 
curtain hung in front. The Hill-Top Bungalow, where the won- 
ders are wrought, is a house of ordinary proportions and style. 
Yet they obey her as Russians obey their Czar, and cling to her 
fortunes in the trying hour when mercenaries are sure to desert, 
and that with no faith in loyalty as a duty any farther than it pays. 
Is it not evident that they regard Theosophy as a secondary mat- 
ter, and its exposure as affecting the purpose of her mission among 
them either slightly or not at all ? 

There can be no doubt that there is a large amount of Musco- 
vite sympathy among the educated natives of India. They have 
very little intelligent liking for Russia, but their position as a 
country held by British arms for plunder of English capitalists and 
of British officials has become so intolerable to them, that they are 
ready to welcome any change on the principle that it cannot well 
be worse and may be better than that which they are enduring. 
As a very intelligent Hindoo gentleman said to us recently, ‘‘ Rus- 
sia we do not love, but we judge from her course in Central Asia 
that we would have a better chance under her rule than we ever 
will have under that of England.” He thought it would be at 
least an end of the famine era for India, to which no end is vis- 
ible so long as English rule continues. 

It was to this feeling that the clever Russian made her appeal 
on her first arrival in the country. If she concealed her feelings 
from the English residents on finding that she could enlist them as 
a blind to her real work, there is no good reason to believe that 
she ever ceased to work on the native antipathies, or to labor for 
their extension. The letters published by the Coulombs show that 
she had a keen enjoyment of the business of taking in Englishmen 
as such, and no doubt the natives shared the enjoyment. There 
was just the intellectual satisfaction a Hindoo would most relish 
in combining political conspiracy with this stultification of a na- 
tion which insults his own susceptibility at every turn. Especial- 
ly keen must have been their pleasure in cramming Col. Sinnett 
with extemporized metaphysics of Buddhistic revelation, and of 
promoting an invasion of India by way of Thibet. 

The significance of the whole business is the light it casts on 
the native attitude towards British rule. Just in so far as the 
Hindoo comes to know anything about his country’s history and 
its political position, does he detest England and all things Eng- 
lish, and that with a righteous detestation. It is the educated 
classes who feel this passion most powerfully, and it is the spread 
of education that is working the most to make the Hindoo wel- 
come any power, however despotic, which may give the promise of 
breaking off the English yoke. There have been so many instances 
of amateur conspiracy from patriotic motives in the history of Rus- 
sia, that it would be rash to say that the government of St. Peters- 
burg has any responsibility for Madame Blavatsky. There is so 
much that is tortuous in Oriental and Muscovite policy, that it 
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would be equally rash to say that it had not. But if this bright 
and unscrupulous woman does not represent the Czar, she does 
stand for the Russian people, whose women always have had the 
heaviest brains and the brightest minds. 





THE PILOT CHARTS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
rTYWO years ago, Commander J. R. Bartlett, then lately put in 

charge of our Hydrographic Office, made a novel departure 
from the traditions of his bureau by undertaking to publish a 
series of charts of the North Atlantic at the beginning of every 
month, on which the seaman might find a prompt report of certain 
observations for the month just past, and a graphic statement of the 
probable wind and weather for the month to come. The under- 
taking has proved a success. Twenty-four charts have now been 
issued, and they have been of much practical value to seafaring 
men. They also serve, in the absence of an official Hydrographic 
Journal, such as is issued by the naval departments of our foreign 
countries, as a means of collecting, reporting and exchanging 
information; experience has shown that success in gathering 
records from a scattered body of volunteer observers demands 
some form of acknowledgment in return, freely and promptly 
offered by the organization that undertakes to collate the records; 
and the Pilot Charts are doubtless effective in this way also, if we 
may judge from the demand for them among ship captains. The 
names of those from whom logs and reports are received might 
be with advantage printed on the back of the sheet, much as the 
Signal Service acknowledges the services of its ‘voluntary ” 
observers by printing their names on the back cover of the 
Monthly Weather Review. 

The use of oil in calming stormy waves has excited much in- 
terest of late years, and the Hydrographic Office is doing good 
service in calling attention on the charts to the value of this sim- 
ple means of protection in dangerous seas. On the chart for last 
May, we learn that Capt. Jones of the British 8S. 8. Chicago fell in 
with a disabled brigantine, the Fedore, during a heavy gale. The 
Chicago ran to windward of the wreck, and oil having been poured 
on the water during a lull, the port life-boat was successfully 
launched and started. A can of paint oil was taken in the boat, 
and by use of about half a gallon the seas were kept down in the 
immediate vicinity, though they broke in masses of foam a short 
distance away. In the meantime, oil was poured out from the 
Fedore, which so well calmed the sea near her, that the life-boat 
got alongside and received the ship-wrecked crew without sus- 
taining any injury. On the same chart, a report from Captain 
Amlot, of the British Steamer Amlot, states that he encountered 
the wrecked ship Kirkwood last January ; the sea was very heavy, 
but smoother near the wreck, where the distressed crew had 
opened their cargo of canned salmon and were pouring oil from 
the cans on the sea to prevent the waves iodine over them! 
The Amlot steamed to windward of the wreck in the oily water, 
lowered a life-boat, then ran to leeward and picked it up: two 
trips were made in this way, bringing all of the twenty-six men 
from the ship. Another example comes from the ship Cavalier in 
a storm off Cape Horn. Heavy seas were constantly boarding 
her, and at last one more powerful than the rest rushed over 
with awful violence, and starting the deck. Oil-bags were then 
towed overboard with about twenty-five feet of line, one on 
each quarter and one amidships. ‘No sooner had the oil com- 
menced to leak than the sea ceased to boil and rage, and the 
waves became so harmless that they no longer broke upon us.” 
And another :—The steamer Napier encountered a northeast hurri- 
cane with tremendous seas last January in crossing the Atlantic 
from Baltimore to Cork ; the deck was fore and aft. The captain 
at first intended to heave the ship to. But “happening to think of 
the effect of oil,’’ took two canvas bags and punched holes in them 
with sail needle, then filled them with lamp oil, putting about two 
gallons in each, and hung them over the bow. The water was thus 
kept relatively smooth for about twenty feet on either side of the 
vessel. Great seas approached the stern within sixty or seventy 
feet, when on meeting the oil they subsided and were felt by the 
vessel only as heavy swells. In this way the ship ran three days 
and nights, and not a drop of water came aboard. Seven other 
steamers had left Baltimore with the Napier: two of them have 
not been heard from, and the others arrived in port three or four 
days late, having been hove to, while the Napier ran on. 

Additional cases of similar character might be quoted in good 
number. The remarkable thing about the matter is that while pour- 
ing oil on troubled waters is no novelty, its value having been 
known to very ancient mariners, stil! it is not yet used as a mat- 
ter of course. If the wonderful accounts detailed on the charts 
are correct, a ship might as well go to sea without reefing points 
as without a supply of oil and instructions for its use in stormy 
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weather. Many a captain gives his opinion that his ship was 
saved by a little oil, and nevertheless this simple precaution is not 
yet so familiar to seafaring men as to be in regular practice. The 
captains “‘ happen to think of using oil” when vessels are in dan- 
ger. They might as well ey to think” of taking in sail in 
a squall! The amount of oil that is effective in preventing the 
breaking of heavy seas is very small, and its cost is nothing com- 
puss to that of the vessel and cargo which it protects. A very 
ittle vil will spontaneously spread over a large surface of water, 
because the surface tension of water and air is greater than the 
sum of the tensions of water and oil, and oil and air. The air- 
friction by which waves are made is then decreased; and the 
ability of the wave to comb and break is greatly lessened, as the 
surface tension which draws it into drops diminishes. 

Observations of waterspouts are occasionally reported. Still 
more und better ones are needed to define clearly the mechanism 
of these mysterious phenomena. A German hark, the Ceylon, was 
struck by a spout one night last April. The sky was nearly clear, 
with a gentle breeze ; but two thunder-stcrms had been seen in 
the distance, and all sails were furled except reefed lower-top sails. 
Suddenly, something that at first seemed to be a ship was seen 
close aboard. It proved to bea waterspout, and immediately 
struck the bow with hurricane force, while at the wheel aft, it be- 
came dead calm. The vessel was turned from her course and 
thrown over to starboard till the lower yard arms almost touched 
the water; then as the wind shifted, she came over till the port 
rail was under water. The sails were torn to ribbons and the 
main and mizzen masts were whipped ont in aninstant, Suddenly 
it fell calm again aud the vessel righted. The whole atlair lasted 
only two or three minutes. One of the surprising features of these 
spouts is that the water in their rotating column is fresh! [tis 
manifestly condensed from the air, not drawn up from the sea. 
An old account, recorded in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society for .774, confirms this: A spout passed over 
the stern of a vessel, aud a flood of water poured upon the captain 
aud almost beat him down, so that he was obliged to lay hold of 
what was nearest him to escape being washed overboard, till the 
spout passed off with a roaring noise over the sea. The narrator 
asked the captain if he tasted the water. Taste it, said he, I could 
not help tasting it; it raninto my mouth, nose, eyes and ears. 
Was it then fresh or salt? As fresh, said he, as I ever tasted spring 
water in my life! 

Records of icebergs and floes are tabulated every month and 
serve to combine with earlier observations fur the determination of 
* safe-routes ” past the dangerous banks where the Labrador cur- 
rent brings ice down into warmer waters. To demonstrate the 
necessity of following the ‘ safe-routes,” south of the icy district 
for the month, a list was given in the June chart of some of the 
vessels damaged by collision during May: the list included seven 
steamships and nineteen sailing vessels! Ninety-seven reports of 
floating ice about the banks were received for the same month ; 
some of them duplicates, doubtless, but in any case representing 
a formidable mass of drifting dangers. Abandoned wrecks are 
also nore numerous than one might suppose, and several examples 
of collisions with tnem or narrow escapes from this mischance are 
reported. But apart from the warning that the chart gives of the 
whereabouts of these derelicts, they sometimes afford interesting 
data for the study of ocean currents when identified by successive 
observers. The schooner Maygie Rivers drifted about for ten 
m »nths between Cape Hatteras and Bermuda. She was abandoned 
ou January 7th, 1884, off the Cape, and was quickly blown by a 
northwesterly gale across the Gulf Stream into the quiet waters 
east of it; there she remained with small change of position until 
June, when a westward drift carried her into the stream again 
and she started off a northeast course ; but was once more blown 
out of the current, and on November 13th was towed into Ber- 
muda. Again, the schooner Twenty-one Friends was left to its 
fate on the 24th of last March, about two hundred miles out from 
Norfolk ; she was last reported about the same distance southwest 
of Ireland on October 12th, having been sighted at eighteeen in- 
termediate points. When the drifts of several vears are charted 
together, they will furnish valuable material to add to the scanty 
data thus far collected concerning the general movements of 
oceanic waters. 

‘hus far, I have described only the data relative to the month 
ease the issue of the chart. All these are printed in red. 

nformation bearing on the month of issue, which gives name to 


the chart, is are blue; both these colors being added toa base- 


map ov which the title, outlines, currents and permanent explana- 
tions are in black, and the lands are tinted buff. The storm-card, 
in black, and therefore by implication representing a definite con- 
clusion, is drawn according to the old theory of essentially circular 
winds in a storm, and this is not satisfactory in the present state 
of meteorology. The eight-point rule—meaning that the danger- 
ous storm center is at right angles to the course of the wind—hag 





been clearly shown by competent investigators to be untrust wor- 
thy, and I regard its unqualified endorsement here by the Hydro- 
graphic Office as an obstacle to intelligent investigation : there are 
considerable and significant departures of the wind, both inward 
and outward, from the circular course in different parts of a storm ; 
but the chances are that most sea-captains, on finding the circular 
theory accepted on the pilot charts, would conclude that any ob- 
lique winds which carried them into the storm-center were only 
accidental irregularities, and unsusceptible of generalization ; 
thus, attention would be drawn away frum observations that are 
essential to further progress in the knowledge of storms, The 
works of Meldrum, Toynbee, Vifiez, Knipping and others might be 
consulted, much to the improvement of Sedgwick’s storm-card, 
which is now antiquated. 

The data given for the current month are prevailing winds, 
sailing routes, area of equatorial rains, and probable weather. The 
winds and rains are simply averages for the mouth, based on nu- 
merous observations from Maury’s time dowaward. The sailing 
routes are laid so as to give the most probable fair winds for out- 
ward and homeward voyages, and since they were popularized by 
Maury, their ‘value has been pretty well understood. The verbal 
statement of the weather is almost limited to the prevailing di- 
rection and strength of the wiuds and probable frequency of 
storms; it depends simply on previous averages of the same 
month, and not in the least on a forecast from immediately exist- 
ing conditions. The New York Herald seemed unaware of this 
latter point in speaking a month or two ago of the probable 
weather statement as a new and venturesome prediction, [i is 
not at all venturesome, and like the rest of the blue print offers 
oily safe and valuable counsel to seafarers, 

Everyone interested in the advance of in elligent navigation 
must I think heartily second Captain Bartlett’s etiorts to collect 
and util’ze well-made observations, such as are embodied on the 
pilot charts, and anyone ashore having influen. e with thore afloat 
may well use it to secure extracts from their logs for the archives 
of the Hydrographic Office. Br nch offices have been establish. d 
in all our larger seaports, in charze of Lieutenants—in the Mari- 
time Exchange in VPhiladelphia—where information is given as 
gladly as it is received. With so well devised a method of gath- 
ering information, and so energetic a chief directing the work, 
one may look for further growth in the scope and usefulness of 
the charts, and must hope for their permanent continuance. What- 
ever politicians may think of other cientific bureaus of the gov- 
ernment, the political parties can well unite to foster the national 
study of the high seas in the interests of navigation. The work 
of the Hydrographic Office in this direction deserves hearty en- 
couragement. 


Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 1885. 


WILLIAM M. Davis. 





A FRENCH GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL.' 


Nets suits a Frenchman better than the telling the story 
of his own life, and the Comte d’Haussonville, in the volume 
recently published in Paris, “Ma Jeunesse, 1814-1830,” takes a 
high place among the recent Frenchautobiographers. Contrasted 
with Renan and du Camp, with Sarcey and Michelet, he is an ad- 
mirable type of the French gentleman, removed as far as possible 
from all the conditions that hampered the men of letters pure and 
simple, who worked their way up from very humble begin- 
nings and achieved their social successes only by their pen. M. 
d’Haussonville is however not without very good claims to literary 
reputation, for as the author of a dozen volumes of very good his- 
torical works, and of half a dozen occasional pamphlets, he took 
his seat in the Academy, and filled his place there as one of the 
immortals very creditably. He and his brother-in-law, the Duc 
de Broglie, sat there together, as they did in the French Senate, as 
representatives of the Orleans family, of liberal royalism, and of 
much else that contributed to French success. Mme. d’Hausson- 
ville had her salon, the meeting place especially of her husband’s 
and her own political friends, one of many social and literary per- 
sons of note, more or less in harmony with the opinions of their 
hosts. Hers was almost, if not indeed quite the latest Paris salon, 
and it maintained the traditions of the old French nobility, to 
which her husband belonged, and of the France of Mme. de Stael, 
the grandmother of Mme. d’Haussonville. Now all this is 
changed, for no one has arisen either in this wide family circle or 
among their friends, to take the place and leadership which are 
implied in a successful salon, and the few literary andpolitical wo- 
men who try to renew this useful accessory to French society, have 
hitherto failed to secure any large following. 
M. d’Haussonville did his duty manfully through life, and 
like a good Frenchman, mindful of what was due to posterity, left 


1 Ma JEUNESSE, 1814-1830. Souvenirs par le Comte d’ Haussonville, de l' Académie 
Francaise. Paris: Calmann Levy. 1885. 8vo. Pp. 342. 
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behind him this very attractive volume to perpetuate his name 
and memory in these days of evanescent reputations, Not with- 


out a certain very justifiable pride in his ancestry, he tells the | 
' indolence and carelessness of his school-boy years, for when he 
| was in the public employment, attached to the French legation 


story of his family, of their right to bear sixty-four quarterings, 
and of the privilege that it carried with it of admittance for the un- 
married ladies of the family into a certain canonry of Lorraine, 
where not even the Harcvurts, his nearest friends, dukes as they 
are in France, and Earls in England, nor the royal family itself 
could penetrate,—the Bourbons, because the marriage of Henry 


the Fourth to a Medicis, and the Harcourts, because a marriage | 


to a Louvois, had deprived their heraldic shields of its proper | 
He is not | 


quarterings of both paternal and maternal nobility. 
without humor in his confession that his ancestors made no great 
showing in early French history, although a certain Jehan d’Haus- 
sunville figures in the chronicig¢s as giving advice to his king to 
fight a battle, and then prudently finding safety in flight. A later 
d’Haussonville won the praise of Henry the Fourth for his gal- 
lantry in battle, and others by marriage brought into the family 
the noble blood of the Lignevilles, the Chatelets, the Beauvaus, 
the Choiseuls, and other great French nobility. Naturally enough 
the d’Haussonville of the time of the French Revolution did not 
look kindly on the impending changes, and spoke in anything but 

leasant terms of Necker, whose ech aieeidamghter was to bring 
nereditary intellect and wit as her dowry when she married the 
d’Haussonville who has made the world richer by his Memoirs. 
He recalls a pleasant story of the impatience of the Duc de Brog- 
lie and the Comte d’Haussonville of 1789, at being left waiting in 
the antechamber of Necker, whose granddaughters their sons 
married. D’Haussonville, the grandfather, remained in France 
during the reign of terror by order of Louis Sixteenth, and safely 
escaped its dangers, mainly through the grateful friendliness of 
his own farmers and peasants, dying quietly at his country seat, 
in the tirm faith, in 1806, the very apogee of Napoleon’s greatness, 
that the king would still return to enjoy his own again. The son, 
bred up in the intimate cirele of the royal family, at fourteen a 
lieutenant, at fifteen a captain of cavalry, left France in 1791, 
joined the army of the Princes, then got a commission in one of 
the French regiments in the English service, and finally went to 
England, where he shared the hardships and pleasures of other 
pra a the Harcourts, who were steadfastly helped by their dis- 
tant English kinsfolk, the Beauvaus, the Veracs, the Fitz-Jameses, 
the Mortemarts, and other such noble names. 

A curious story, characteristic of time and race, is that of a lad 
who went from their village as a common soldier, became lieuten- 
ant, then captain, and returned in 1815 to marry the daughter of 
the concierge of the Chateau, settled down as gardener on the es- 
tate, and turned out to be one of the soldiers against whom the 
head of the house had fought in Holland. Returning to France, 
the older d’ Haussonville married a young lady whose first be- 
trothal had been to one of the victims of the royalist attempt at 
Quiberon, and they spent their honeymoon at a chateau which she 
had inherited from Paris Duverney, who had carried on a famous 
law-suit about it against Beaumarchais, before Goezman, who is 
condemned to an uncomfortable fame in Beaumarchais’s biting sa- 
tire and in his witty comedy. Appointed one of Napoleon’s cham- 
berlains, when the marriage with the Austrian princess made a 
bridge over which many royalists passed into the imperial service, 
the count of earlier years found himself reduced in ranking by be- 
ing made a Baron, along with others of his associates from the 
Faubourg St. Germain. He stood out stoutly for the Empress, 
when, on the fail of Napoleon, his brothers tried to take away her 
control, and thus was loyal to his trust to the last. Exiled by Na- 
poleon on his return from Elba, he had the curious honor of bein 
nominated to the Legion of Honor by the King, Louis the XVIIL., 
and of having the appointment confirmed by the Emperor during 
the hundred days. The reign of Charles the X. was little to the 
taste of the d’Haussonville of that day. Although he dutifully took 
his son, the author of the Memoirs, to the great solemnity of the 
consecration of the King at Reims, yet he gladly welcomed the 
revolution of 1830, served Louis Philippe in his Chamber of Peers, 
and trained his son to be his successor there on his death in 1846. 
The son cannot deny a regretful note in his description of the sale 
by his father of the treasures of their old home, many of its manu- 
scripts and rare incunabula, now safely housed in great libraries 

ublic and private, and many ofits fine works of artin some great 

nglish houses and even in museums as priceless examples of the 
best period of French skill, ali sacrificed to what was then the 
modern taste and fashion. 

The story of the masterful grandmother who, in spite of blind- 
ness and extreme old age. ruled her great houselold with abso- 
lute sway, isa characteristic bit of French family life, full of 
patriarchial authority on the part of the elders, and of filial rev- 
erence and respect from the children, even of mature years end of 
distinguished public position. One wonders in reading the story 
of hi, life, how such a training could have produced a man who, 





later on, won his place as a historian, a legislator and a leader, 
yet he himself tells us with what infinite patience and industry he 
worked in order to atone for the neglect of his teachers, and the 


at Rome and at Madrid, he read Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Horace 
Tacitus, Livy, and by the help of grammar and dictionary arrived 
at the knowledge that he ought to have got at school. His diplo- 
matic duties in Rome were under the embassy of Chateaubriand, 
but his youthful enthusiasm for the great poet and orator soon 
wavered when he came to live in close quarters with the hero of his 
books, and the description of the life led by the ambassador shows 
that he was more successful in describing love scenes in his works 
than in sharing them with his wife. Hisatfections were expended on 
Mme. de Récamier, when she was at a distance, and on other young 
and pretty women near by. In Rome too he found the wife of 
Napoleon comfortably settled, while the future Napoleon Third 
was very far from certain of his position, and was very glad to 
share the amusements of young d’Haussonville. Returning to 
Paris, d’Haussonville describes the salons of 1830, those of the 
Harcourts and the Flahauts, where the hostesses were both Eng- 
lish-women and thus brought together their own countrymen and 
women and the best types of French and other nationalities, and 
other leaders of society, whose influence on politics and literature 
and art was much greater than anything that is now found in 
either London or Paris. 

Among the welcome guests at these houses were Walewski and 
Morny, Fould and Montebello, al! belonging to the Napoleonic 
families, and yet able to hold theirown in the Bourbon restoration, 
until the whirligig of time and French politics made them leaders 
in a revived empire. From ashort visit to England, d’Hausson- 
ville returned with his inseparable companion, Harcourt, to Paris, 
just recovering from the effects of the Revolution of 1830, and 
after ascertaining that it was quietly accepted by all parties, he 
returned to London, where he found Talleyrand settled as French 
minister, and to him he devotes some very interesting pages. 
D’Haussonville saw and knew more or less familiarly all the lead- 
ing men of France between 1830 and 1848, yet of all of them Tal- 
leyrand remained to him the most inscrutable and mysterious. 
Living in almost royal state both in Paris and London, Talleyrand 
liked to maintain a splendid superiority to the men of his later 
years, as if the achievements of his earlier years, when he was the 
type of the nobility before the Revolution of 1789, must still exact 
from younger people a profound respect. This evidently he did 
not inspire in d’Haussonville, and the storyof Talleyrand’s house- 
hold and his diplomatic functions in London, while very cleverly 
told, is evidently not intended to give the reader any increased 
notion of Talleyrand’s importance. D’Haussonville had a brief 
experience of diplomacy at Madrid, but it was cut short by a 
stroke of economy attempted by his future father-in-law, the Duc 
de Broglie—and with a reference to what he had yet in store to 
tell us of his life in Madrid, this pleasant volume ends abruptly. 
His son adds a final note, that on the 12th of May, 1884, his father 
invited a few friends to hear his last chapter, and on the 28th he 
died. His book is a capital portrait of a Frenchman of the old 
school, now entirely disappeared, either obscured by the strange 
clouds that now darken the French horizon, or passed away under 
the new influences that have changed Europe and European so- 
ciety in all the great capitals of the old world. It is both inter- 
esting in itself, and characteristic as an example of a sort of auto- 
biography which none of our own immediate generations will be 
able to leave, either to their contemporaries or to posterity. M. 
d’Haussonville has given us a book which will increase in interest 
as years go by, as an admirable sketch of times and men now 
passed forever from our sight. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
ALE COLLEGE has madea notable and perhaps significant 
move in the direction of a more national treatment of econo- 
mic questions. At the invitation of the corporation, extended 
through President Porter, Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has engaged to deliver a course of lee- 
tures, about ten in number, in the College course, on the Protee- 
tionist side of the question. They will beginat once. It would be 
improper, in this connection, to speak with disrespect of the 
economic teaching which Yale has for some time afforded, but it 
would be affectation to pretend that Americans have not reason 
to be gratified with such evidence of a desire to have the home as 
well as the foreign side of the great question presented to her 
students. 


* * * 
THE instruction of deaf mutes by the oral or “lip” method 
has made marked progress within a few years, and is now more 
and more looked to as the true method of training and education 
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by which the deficiency of this class is to be supplied. Our atten- 
tion has been called by persons especially interested to the work 
in charge of Miss Garrett, at her school, 7 South Merrick street, 
and we are sure that we are but doing justice to a very worthy 
effort in thus speaking of it. The committee of ladies who are 
aiding Miss Garrett say that a visit to the school would convince 
even the skeptical ‘‘ that deaf mutes who had never heard a sound 
could be taught to hear through their eyes, by watching the lips of 
the teachers; and also to speak so that they can be understood.” 
Having accomplished this, the door to their education is open, and 
lessons are orally recited in several branches of study. 
x * * 


Mr. Henry C. LEA has a very cogent and clear letter to Sena- 
tor Platt upon the subject of Senator Hawley’s proposed copyright 
bill, poiuting out that it altogether fails to consider the points 
which should be borne in mind in any legislation which grants 
international copyright. Analyzing its defects, he says: 

“Under its operation the foreign author or his publisher will 
be entitled to an American copyright on the simple formality of 
registering the title before publication in this country, and payin 
the fee of fifty cents. Virtually all English books, at least, wil 
thus be copyrighted and a monopoly of our market be secured. 
Few authors will make arrangements with American houses, but 
will naturally entrust their interests to their home publishers. 
Every English house will have its representative in New York, 
the larger ones their own agents, the smaller ones combining to 
support agencies. Printing and binding being much cheaper in 
England than in this country, and the facilities of invoicing be- 
tween principal and agent being well understood, our supplies of 
current English literature will be made almost wholly abroad. 
The prices to consumers here will be on a level with the high rates 
customary in England, our own operatives and mechanics will be 
deprived of work, while our millions of readers will be debarred 
from their accustomed literature or be forced to depend upon the 
system of circulating libraries, endurable in the British Islands but 
totally unfitted for our wide-spread and sparsely Co semen conti- 
nent. The blame of high prices will at first be laid upon the tariff, 
and the duty on books will be swept away. This will result in a 
large portion of our manufacture of domestic books being trans- 
ferred to England, whence they can be freighted across the ocean 
at a trivial cost ; and whatever relief this may afford to the book- 
buyer will be offset by the additional distress inflicted on the pro- 
ducing classes. Can any sane man believe that such legislation 
would be permanent, that the indignant protests which would arise 
all over the land from Soth consumer and producer would not 
speedily enforce a reaction, in which the last state of our authors 
would be worse than the first? As anold bookseller, I assure you 
that such legislation to cure existing evils is mere midsummer 
madness.” 

The measure prepared by Senator Chace is, in Mr. Lea’s opin- 
ion, fully adapted to the circumstances of the case, and will at- 
tain the desired result with much less injury to American inter- 
ests. ‘It secures the rights cf authors as fully as Senator Haw- 
ley’s bill, and will be as beneficial, both to those of the United 
States and of foreign countries. It insures the manufacture, by 
our own people, of all copyrighted books for our market. Thus 
the interests of author, producer and consumer will be guarded ; 
the books made here will be in a style and at a price suited to our 
wants, and though they will necessarily be higher than inthe 
present state of free competition, they will be far cheaper than 
those customarily made for the English public.” 


REVIEWS. 
PROTECTION VERSUS FREE TRADE.' 

HE not unreasonable complaint of the poverty, in recent times, 
of Protectionist literature, in comparison with the constant 
flow of Free Trade books and pamphlets, must be stayed for the 
present at least. The situation is materially changed since the 
year has opened with three such volumes as Mr. Porter’s “ Let- 
ters,” the last volume of Prof. Bolles’s “ Financial History of the 
United States,” and this admirable piece of work by Governor 
Hoyt,—while still others are promised. Nor is the quality of this 
literature one—to say the least—which places us at any disadvan- 
tage as compared with the works against our national policy 
which have been produced by writers of the English school on 

either side of the Atlantic. 

Nothing is more surprising than the barrenness of English lit- 
erature of an early date in intelligent defences of Protection. Al- 
ison, Atkinson, Byles and Sullivan make up the list of all the im- 
portant writers on that side: literature, equally with the domi- 
nant political economy of forty years ago, was against Protection, 





1 PROTECTION VEKSUS FREE TRADE. The Scientific Validity and Economic Opera- 
tion of Defensive Duties in the United States. Pp and 435. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 





and in England it still is so. But America has no reason to be 
ashamed of the long series of writers and orators who have upheld 
that policy which has been that of the Republic through more 
than two-thirds of its history,—Hamilton, Tench Coxe, List, the 
Careys, Dr. Jackson, John Rae, Raymond, Calvin Colton, Philips, 
Choate, Webster, Clay, Everett, Stephen Colwell, Greeley, the Fld: 
ers, Bigelow, Dixwell, and others still living. Mr. Hoyt takes an 
honorable place among these writers, and his book is as solid and 
original a contribution to the great controversy Over the fiscal poli- 
cy of the nation as has ever been made. Its method is polemical 
from first to last, but it does not lose itselfin mere polemics. He 
uses controversy not to make clever retorts upon Free Traders, 
but as means to get at the principles involved, and to eliminate 
the elements of fallacy which have been interwoven with the ar- 
gument. He follows the Free Traders into all the intricacies of 
their theories and their adverse criticisms, and answers them on 
their own grounds as no other Protectionist has attempted to do 
unless it be Mr. Dixwell, (to whom Mr. Hoyt acknowledges his 
obligations,) and Judge Philips in his “‘ Propositions.” 

Is is this close criticism that gives the book its distinctive 
character and its especial value. We do not say that this is the 
only effective way of encountering their argumentation; far from 
it. Political economy is like theology in that it admits of man 
lines of answer to the objector. As the wise King suggested with 
reference to the scorners of his day, one way of answering a fool 
is according to his folly, and another just as good is to answer 
him not according to it, but in some quite different way. We do 
not apply the terms of that text to the gentlemen with whom we 
have the misfortune to differ in this case. Rather let us say that 
Gov. Hoyt has answered our wise men according to their wisdom, 
such as it is. 

It is to the arguments of Professors Sumner and Perry that 
Mr. Hoyt especially addresses himself, though Adam Smith and 
Stuart Mill come in for their share. He begins by areview of the 
claims of the science of political economy to rank as a science at 
all, and quotes the contradictory attempts of its representatives to 
define it and its terms asa proof of its very unsatisfactory po- 
sition in the circle of the sciences. For his own part he accepts 
the definition of M. de Laveleye as the best he can find: “The 
science which determines what laws men ought to adopt in order 
that they may, with the least exertion, procure the greatest abun- 
dance of things useful for the satisfaction of their wants, may dis- 
tribute them justly, and consume them rationally.” This defi- 
nition leads on toa farther criticism of the science as conceived 
by the English school. Mr. Hoyt rejects “the economic man,” 
made up of “avarice and the desire of progress,” as not only non- 
existent, but a will-o’-the-wisp which has misled economists. He 
rejects Professor Perry’s ‘‘ buyer and seller as such ” as an ab- 
straction which is worse than a fiction. In contrasting the true 
conception of economic motives as interlaced with those which 
constitute the social and moral character of man, Mr. Hoyt rises 
at times to a height of eloquence which is most impressive with 
the weight of truth and of right feeling. Here indeed he strikes 
the keynote of the whole book, which is the organic character of 
national society, and the interdependence of its members, in con- 
trast to the atomizing and individualizing conceptions which per- 
vade the economists of the English school. 

In a separate chapter he calls attention to the concessions 
made by the masters of the school as to the unpractical character 
of the old political economy, and the impossibility of deriving 
from it practical rules for the life of real men, since such men are 
shut out of its purview. But these concessions are ignored by 
American economists of this school generally. They insist that 
arguments derived from the contemplation of their economic man 
shall be applied without reserve to the actual complex men who 
make up the citizenry of the republic. 

From this he passes to the laissez-faire dogma, which once was 
held up as the be-all and end-all of political economy. It was this 
that constituted Adam Smith’s great contribution to the construc- _ 
tion of the scienee. He insisted on the beneficent omnipotence of 
competition, apart from social collective action. When a man did 
what was best for himself, he also would do what was best for so- 
ciety. This dogma constitutes the only basis on which a scientific 
vindication of Free Trade is possible. It once was thought axiom- 
atic. Hard experience has proved it fallacious, and in every civ- 
ilized country, (and especially in England) the freedom of a man 
to “do ashe will with his own” enn, oor restricted on the simple 
ground that social welfare demands restriction. In America, as 
Professor Ely, of Johns Hopkins says—speaking for the new or his- 
torical school of economists—the laissez-faire party have been 
driven from one position after another, and have been obliged to 
surrender their main principle in other fields, while still insisting 
on its application to international trade. 

Mr. Hoyt then proceeds to discuss the question of freedom or 
restriction in international commerce especially, taking the state- 
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ments of Messrs. Summer, Perry & Wells as the starting point, and 
especially Prof. Sumner’s four questions in his article in The 
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Princeton Review, which contain an incisive statement of the whole | 


uestion. It might be said that the rest of the book answers these 
our questions. But the common fallacy he finds under all the 
arguments is the assumption that we asa nation could find in 
olber countries a market for our entire surplus of such products as 
we would produce to greater advantage than they, after we had 
ceased to create such markets at home by protection of other in- 
dustries. He insists on the antecedent absurdity of such an as- 
sumption, and on the evidence of its absurdity actually furnished 
by our experience as a nation. In Mr. Hoyt’s view, this ex- 
ao that we possess is exactly what the fathers of the Repub- 
ic took for granted at the outset. We have a protective policy 
because they discovered there was no such market for us abroad, 
and that our products underwent a wretched and disheartening de- 
cline in exchangeable value and our imports a proportional in- 
crease while we were assuming that there was. And he boldly ap- 

eals to Adam Smith to judge between his own disciples and the 
Protectionist on the grounds laid down in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” 
itself. Mr. Carey, who always claimed Adam Smith asin essential 
agreement with himself, would have been delighted with this 
eighth chapter. 

Mr. Springer’s famous “Schedule A,” to prove that the coun- 
try pays a tribute of $556,938 ,637 a year to the protected manufac- 
turers, is subjected to searching analysis; as is the collection of 
Prof, Sumner with regard to pig-iron production, which probably 
suggested it. Then the new-fangled argument as to the needless- 
ness of Protection in view of the higher efficiency of American la- 
bor—a notable instance of getting the cart before the horse—is 
discussed, as is the general theory of high wages. The wage ques- 
tion, it will be seen, is not made so central by Mr. Hoyt as by some 
other defenders of the protective policy. But he leaves nothing 
to be desired in these two chapters (XII. and XIIT.), and in his in- 
cidental references to the question elsewhere. 

In some respects the 16th chapter is the nerve of the book. 
It undertakes to show “‘ why Industrial Entities correspond with 
Political Entities,” the problem first broached by Frederick List, 
and hardly touched by Mr. Carey and most of the Protectionists. 
This chapter is well and ably written, and presents points we have 
not seen so well put before. And yet we feel as we read that pop- 
ular instinct in the matter lies deeper and rises higher than this or 
any statement we ever have seen can compass. Even on the 
economic side 

There isa mystery . in the soul of state 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expression to. 





Our sketch of the contents of Gov. Hoyt’s book is extremely im- 
perfect. But we trust our readers will make up this defect by the 
actual study of his argument. They will not find it light reading, 
but they will be repaid by much genuine eloquence, close and vig- 
orous reasoning, keen wit, arid a great catena of important quota- 
tion which show how closely the author has followed the literature 
of his subject. The book is the outcome of years of patient 
study, and apart from the service it will render to a good cause, 
we welcome it as enabling the conntry to know what manner of 
man the author is, and to recognize in him one of the most vigor- 
ous intellects of our day. 


Brrp-WaAys. By Olive Thorne Miller. 

flin & Co. 1885. 

Birds have seldom found a more sympathetic observer of their 
manners and customs than Miss (?) Miller. There is no attempt 
at learned study in this pleasant little volume. The scientific 
knowledge of her favorites, which the author doubtless possesses 
in some degree, she keeps to herself with quiet modesty, and 
merely gives us the result of her own observation of birds, either 
in the natural open air life, or in the mild captivity in which they 
become her intimate companions. She finds the different charac- 
teristics of her various bird-guests very distinctly marked. The 
sweet-noted, solitude-loving wood-thrush is evidently her favorite, 
for his fine moral traits and dignity of character. ‘‘ My bird has 
a lovely gentleness of disposition, which has ample op portunity to 
show itself in a room with three or four companions. Tranquillity 
is his delight, and for sweet peace he will accept many discom- 
forts. Twice has the amiable fellow changed his residence 
to please a neighbor.” But, though this free spirit became in con- 
finement quite tame and fearless, he never condescended to sing 
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his delicious wood-song in the strange land of captivity. Ofthe | 


thrush in his wild state, Miss (?) Miller says: ‘‘ When athrush has 
nothing to do he does nothing. When he wants a worm he seeks 
a worm, and eats it himself, then he stands until he wants another 
or something else. Even in the nest the baby thrush is dignified. 
Then he is a paragon of good temper. One cannot con- 


ceive of athrush ruffled with passion or driving his neighbor away.” 
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The cat-bird furnished another interesting study ; fearlessness, 
curiosity and love of mischief being his most salient traits. ‘My 
desk is an ever fresh source of interest to him, as its contents and 
Here he gets his bit ofapple or raisin, 
here meal-worms are sometimes to be had, and here he can stand on 
one foot and watch the movements of my pen, which he does with 
the greatest interest. Occasionally he finds an open drawer into 
which he delights to go and continue his explorations, among post- 
age-stamps and bits of rubber, péncils and other small things, 
which he throws out on the floor, with always the possibility of 
discovering what is still an enigmato him—a rubber-band, to carry 
away for his own use. His great delight is to secure one of these 
bands, of which I keep two sizes, one, hardly larger than a thread, 
and the other an eighth of an inch wide, and two inches long 
doubled. Those he is wild to get, and, since he treats them as he 


| does worms, I conclude that their softness and elasticity are de- 


ceptive and a mystery, like the glass, which he canniot solve. At 
any rate, after beating them on the floor, as he does a worm, he 
always swallows them. He will persist in swallowing even the 
long ones, and sits puffed out on his perch, in evident suffering for 
hours before he discovers that he cannot digest it, and at last dis- 
gorges. To find a rubber-band is the desire of his life, and to keep 
one from him is the desire of mine If I want him to go 
to his cage, or to any part of the room, I need only to go myself 
and put some little thing there, or even appear to do so, and as 
soon as I retire he will rush over to see what I have done ; 
Next to his curiosity is his love of teasing. He will alight on the 
cardinal grosbeak’s cage, driving him nearly frantic; he will stand 
on a shelf near the cage, look in, and try to get at the food-dish, 
all of which is in the highest degree offensive, and calls forth vio- 
lent scolds and screams of rage. Finally he will steal a grape or a 
bit of fruit stuek between the wires, when the cardinal will fairly 
blaze with wrath. At one time the cat-bird indulged in promenades 
across the top of the cage, when the exasperated resident resorted 
to severe measures, and by nipping his toes succeeded in con- 
vincing his tormentor that the top of his house was not a public 
highway. 

A captive sky-lark, purchased from compassion, proved less 
intelligent. ‘‘ When the lark’s door was opened, with his cage on 
the floor, he went out readily, but he always ran rapidly around 
the edge of the room in a crouching position, as if he expected ev- 
ery moment to be pounced upon. He was not afraid; he ate 
from the fingers and grew quite tame, but he never seemed to 
know enough to go home. Even when evidently very hungry he 
would stand before his wide open door, where one step would 
take him into his beloved grass thicket, and yet that one step he 
would not take. When his hunger became intolerable he ran 
around the room, circled about his cage, looking in, recognizing 
his food dishes, and trying eagerly to get between the wires to 
reach them; yet when he came before the open door, he would 
stand and gaze, but never go in. He sometimes passed two or 
three hours in this senseless performance, and it was always a 
trouble to get him home. After five months’ trial, during which 
he displayed no particular intelligence, and never learned to en- 
ter his cage, he passed out of the bird-room, but not into a store.” 

For the sparrow alone even such an ardent bird-lover as 
Miss (?) Miller cannot find a good word. Selfishness, greediness, 
inconstancy and ferocity seem clearly proved against him. There 
is an amusing little history of a disreputable sparrow, who seemed 
a fit subject for the police-court, who required “less than thirty- 
six hours to kill his baby, divorce his wife, and who and bring 
home another bride.” 

These few extracts serve to show the charm of the book. Its 
fresh and simple style and pleasant animation of detail render 
further praise unnecessary. One can hardly close the book with- 
out a most ageeeable impression of the author herself, half a 
friend, as writers of personal experiences often seem to be. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 

HE second issue of the Bayreuth Pocket Calendar for 1886 
fulfils the promise held forth in the first number. It con- 
tains in all eight articles, most of which are of permanent literary 
value. The Calendar itself is filled with verses by Richard Wag- 
ner and dates from his life. C. Fr. Glasenapp writes on “ Richard 
Wagner as a Man,” and quite a number of articles are devoted to 
treating the special points of interest in the “ Tristan ” aud “ Parsi- 
fal’’ which are to be given at Bayreuth between July 22d and the 
end of August 1886. The price of the Calendar is 1.50 marks, and 
it can be procured from the “Allgemeinen Richard Wagner- 

Verein,” of Munich, or from Alfred Schmid of the same city. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s latest book, “ (The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), is rather disappointing. Its prime fault, we think, is that it 
makes a demand upon the credulity of the reader in matters of 
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purely physical science which most persons will find it impossible 
to honor. In this skeptical age the idea of any drug changing the 
stature and bodily peculiarities of aman backward and forward be- 
tween too widely different characters is at once relegated to the lim- 
bo of the oldalchemists’ dreams, and has not even the power to 
produce the haunting dread that it might be possible, which is the 
thread on which ghost-stories hang. That theauthor realized thisis 
shown by the extreme care, and, we may add, skill, with which 
the accessories are worked up, but though we cannot help admir- 
ing the masterly way in which the lights are turned low and pre- 
paratory gloom allowed to settle on the scenes, we feel through it 
all the inadequacy of cause to effect, and are incredulous rather 
than horror-stricken at the rapid decline and death of Dr. Lanyon 
from pure terror at witnessing the magic transmutations of form 
in his old friend, Dr. Jekyll. And it certainly is a deeided loss in 
dramatic effect to have the mystery explained in a posthumous 
letter of Dr. Jekyll’s, after the action has entirely ceased. Such a 
termination, after the carefully dramatie preparation of the 
scenes, produces the impression that the author grew tired of his 
work as it approached completion, abandoned the contemplated 
climax, and finished the tale, not in the most effective, but in the 
easiest way. 


‘ 








SCiENCE. 
THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ISAAC LEA, LL.D. 


VERY notable issue in the scientific field is the Bulletin, No. 

23, of the United States National Museum. It makes a 
stout octavo of LIx. and 278 pages, and presents a biographical 
sketch of our venerable and distinguished townsman, Dr. Isaac 
Lea, and an exhaustive bibliography of his published works, the 
whole being prepared under the direction of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, by Mr. Newton Pratt Scudder. In the biographical 
pages Mr. Scudder presents, intelligently and sympathetically, 
the main facts of Dr. Lea’s career. He was born in Wilmington, 
Del., on March 4, 1792, and is therefore nearly completing his 
ninety-fourth year. His ancestors, John and Hannah Lea, came 
from Gloucestershire, in England, with Wm. Penn on his second 
visit, and “‘ were a couple of noted and valuable preachers.” His 


parents were members of the Society of Friends, but Isaac Lez 


lost his birthright membership in the Society by joining a volun- 
teer rifle company in 1814, though he was never called into active 
service. His father, James Lea, was a wholesale merchant. 
Isaac was the fifth son, and was intended by his parents for the 
medical profession, and was sent to the academy in Wilmington 
to be instructed in the classics; but his inherited love of nature, 
from his mother, who was fond of botany, led him into the study 
of natural history, and to the devotion of his life to science. 

The definite scientific work of Dr. Lea may be said to have 
begun with his election as a member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, in 1815. The Academy was then about three years old, 
and in it he found a congenial and ample opportunity for his 
scientific bent. In 1817 he published in the Journal of the 
Academy his first paper, ‘An Account of the Minerals at present 
known to exist in the Vicinity of Philadelphia.” When, in 1818, 
Professor Silliman issued the prospectus for the American Journal 
of Science, Mr. Lea, who was pleased with the prospect, secured 
fourteen subscribers among the prominent members of the then 
new Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, which so en- 
couraged the Professor that he long after acknowledged it as 
“the turning point of the scheme.” He believes himself to be— 
as is very probable, indeed,—the only surviving original sub- 
scriber to this valuable journal. 

To Conchology it is that Dr. Lea has given the special labor 
of his life. Finding that a knowledge of geology rendered an ac- 
quaintance with the mollusca necessary, be imported a large col- 
lection of shells from China, with the view of studying the genera 
of Lamarck. This led him to study them thoroughly, and event- 
ually it became an all-absorbing pursuit, particularly the study 
of fresh water and land shells. About 1825 the deepening of the 
channel of the Ohio river, below Louisville, brought to view many 
specimens of the genus Unio, some of which being sent to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences attracted Mr. Lea’s attention, and 
his subsequent contributions to scientific knowledge in reference 
to this genus form a large list in the bibliography of his works. A 
pleasant incident connected with the discovery of these shells in 
the Ohio was the attraction of Mr. Lea’s brother Thomas, who 
had been a merchant in Cincinnati, to studies in natural history, 
to which he thereafter gave his earnest attention. , 

A wide acquaintance with the most prominent men of science 
in this country and in Europe, and acorrespondence with many of 
them resulted from Mr. Lea’s studies and publications. In 1832 he 
went to Europe with his family, and spent a large part of the 
year—“ having enjoyed an almost unequaled opportunity of meet- 





ing the distinguished scientific savants of the times.” In 1852 he 
went a second time to Europe, being absent nearly a year and a 
half. From 1853 to 1858 he was President of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, and for several years he was Vice-President of the 
American Philosophical Society. Harvard College, in 1852, gave 
him his honorary degree of LL.D., and scientific societies through- 
out the world made him an honorary member. In 1884, although 
in his ninety-second year, he invited the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and their guests of the British As- 
sociation at the meeting in Philadelphia, to visit him at his sum- 
mer residence at Long Branch, where he entertained about 200 
members. He no longer writes with the purpose of publication, 
but he pursues his studies with enthusiasm, his microscopical lith- 
ology, particularly of inclusions in crystals, of which he has a very 
extensive collection, béing his almost daily employment. In all 
his investigations, up to 1873, when her death occurred, his ac- 
complished wife bore an active interest. She had studied thor- 
oughly the trees of this country and Europe, and Mr. Nuttall 
said, “ she was better acquainted with American trees than any 
American botanist.” 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


[* a letter to Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, H. C. Buck, 

a Boston electrician says: ‘It was my good fortune, while 
in Europe, to obtain a pair of instruments which were exact 
fac-similes of those now held by the German government and 
claimed to have been the first set sent out by Reis. With these 
instruments I have at various times performed many hundred 
experiments. I have heard both words and unexpected sentences 
as plainly as with the best modern instruments. When so trans- 
mitting speech, the transmitter does its work in precisely the 
same manner as does the Blake, Edison, or other ordinary vary- 
ing-contact transmitter. The current produced has variations 
precisely similar to the variations caused by carbon transmitters, 
By substituting a small piece of electric-light carbon for piece of 
ylatinum foil, which terminates one of the electrodes of the bored 
locks transmitter, I have obtained an instrument as good and as 
practical as a Blake transmitter. Indeed, the latter is then but a 
close imitation of the Reis bored block. With a transmitter thus 
modified, the Reis knitting needle receiver is a good practical re- 
ceiving telephone. Its tones are clear and articulation excellent. 
As the result of my investigations and experiments, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the Reis apparatus can and in the hands of 
Reis did transmit articulate speech, and that Reis should and will 
go down in history as the first and original inventor of the 
Electric Speaking Telephone.” 

Commenting on the difference between the moist plasticity of 
snow in these latitudes and its dry adhesiveness under the low 
temperature of an Arctic winter Lieut. Schwatka says!: ‘The 
cutting of a thin portion from the side of an arctic snow block, in- 
stead of giving a sheet of plastic snow as from a snowball, pro- 
duces a shower of fine powder, exactly the same as from a large 
lump of loaf-sugar. In short, the arctic building snow-block 
stands in about the same relation to those we would make here, 
as the brick just from the mould, and before it is dried, bears to 
the same object when burnt in the kiln and ready for use. The 
arctic snow-blocks ring like a well-burnt brick; and this is es- 
pecially noticeable during intensely cold weather, when I have 
heard a snow-block, as it was struck with a knife, give forth a 
clear, metallic, musical sound, not unlike the striking of a highly 
tempered bar of suspended steel with the hand, or other non- 
metallic substance. Yet it must not be inferred that this dry, 
compact snow has any of the characteristics of ice about it. It is 
not only much lighter than ice, but, I believe, lighter than the 
plastic snow we have, certainly not so dense as when made into 
the ordinary snow-ball.” 

The Lancet, London, publishes figures giving the cholera 
mortality of the past year, from which it appears that the number 
of deaths in the various provinces of Spain reaches the appalling 
aggregate of nearly 80,000, of which Valuuehs furnishes 13,400; 
Saragossa, 10,954, and Granada 9152. It is thought that even this 
tremendous total is far from complete, as there was considerable 
laxity shown in the keeping of the official records. In France the 
disease was all but limited to Marseilles and Toulon, and to scat- 
tered cases in the south, until November, when an outbreak 
occurred in Brittany, Brest and its immediate neighborhood being 
affected. The raven f Pep oc deaths at Marseilles were just short 
of 1,000, and at Toulon just short of 200. The number at Brest 
has not been made known. In Italy only scattered cases oc- 
curred at several places on the mainland; but in the city and pro- 
vince of Palermo, in the island of Sicily, a considerable epidemic 
occurred, the total mortality there reaching at least 2,430. There 
was also a rumor of cases as late as the present month in the pro-: 
vince of Venice. 
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Concerning the relations subsisting between the officials of the 
vernment at Washington and the scientific bureaus, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of Science says, in a recent letter to that 
journal: “In spite of the many attractions which Washington 
offers to the scientific worker, it now and then happens that the 
resultant of all the forces is in an opposite direction. There is more 
or less that is disagreeable incident to all government work, and 
unfortunately there is a more or less uncertain tenure of office, so 
that occasionally a college corporation carries off a man whose ser- 
vices the government ought not to lose. A recent exampleis that 
of Professor Gooch of the geological survey, who will leave his 
post here to become professor of chemistry in Yale College. One 
or two other attempts ofasimilar character have been made 
within a few months ; but the facilities for original research in cer- 
tain directions which are offered here have prevented their being 
successful.” 

Professor Holden has written an interesting article for the 
Overland Monthly sketching the history of the Lick Observatory 
to the time of his taking charge. In regard to the immediate in- 
ception of astronomic work, he says: “ It is of the first importance 
to find some means of paying the salaries of one or two observers 
for the years 1886 and 1887, in order that the magnificent equip- 
ment may be at once put to its legitimate uses. No great sum is re- 
quired, but a few thousand dollars at this time would be of real 
service.” 
“ Lick Observatory of the University of California ”’ is now in 
course of preparation, under the direction of the Lick trustees, by 
Capt. Richard 8S. Floyd and Professor Holden. 

Colonel C. R. Branfill, late of the Survey of India, remarks as 
a noticeable feature in the meteorology of the southeast coast of that 
country, the frequent lightning-storms, which occur daily, for 
weeks together, before the setting in of the southwest monsoon, un- 
accompanied by rain or by any sound of thunder. They are seen 
along the coast where the land and sea breezes alternate, and along 
the line of the Ghats, where the surface-current is thrown up into 
the upper and opposite current of the atmosphere. In this region 
the rare phenomenon of interference fringes is very frequently to 
be seen. 


ART NOTES. 
NEWSPAPER correspondent writing from Paris complains 
that Philadelphia is not a patron of the great artists of 
France, and places it as the sixth on the list of American cities in 
respect of practical appreciation of art. The communication 
further states that although numbers of wealthy Philadelphians 
visit Paris, the Philadelphia contingent of the American colony 
there being next to that of New York, yet these representatives 
of Pennsylvania capital and culture do not even conform to the 
almost universal custom of securing portraits while abroad. To 
this, perhaps, one disposed to be critical might add that they do 
not have portraits painted at home. Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, a 
Philadelphian and a portrait painter of the highest rank, finds her 
life-work not at home where she was born and reared, butin Lon- 
don. Miss Cassatt, who has of late years been winning a similar 
position in art, is similarly called to leave Philadelphia and reside 
abroad. Miss Emily Sartain finds reasons to remain here, but she 
remains at the sacrifice of a career which everyone knows her tal- 
ents and accomplishments would command for her elsewhere. 
Mr. William Sartain was drawn to New York years ago, and has 
attained wealth and position there which probably he never could 
have gained here. Fred. James has painted several historical por- 
traits within the past five years so admirably well that anywhere 
else he would have been given all the work he could do; but the 
work is not here,‘and so he follows Mr. Sartain and Arthur Frost 
and many others to New York. If Bernard Uhle does not pres- 
ently take the same course, it will be because he cares more for 
Philadelphia than for fame and fortune. George C. Lambdin re- 
mains here, it is true, and has won an enviable repute as a painter 
of lovely young girls and reigning belles, but they are New York 
and New England beauties, seldom Philadelphians. The current 
tirades about provincialism by the local papers are not in the best 
taste, but it must be admitted that if Philadelphia has any metro- 
politan appreciation of art, it is not shown in the direction of por- 
traiture. 

The formation of an Art Club, such as has been repeatedly 
urged in THE AMERICAN, is now apparently assured. Pursuant 
to a call sent oui by about thirty gentlemen, of whom one-third 
were artists, a meeting was held on Friday evening last, and 
a preliminary organization effected. Mr. J. G. Rosengarten pre- 
sided, and Mr. Newbold H. Trotter served as secretary. The 
plan includes a club-house, with a suitable gallery for the display 
of pictures. The membership is to be of two classes,—profes- 
sional and non-professional,—the former limited only by residence 
in this State, and the latter limited as to number, The annual 


It is stated that the first volume of publications of the | 








fee for artists is ragend to be $15, and for others $30. The 
meeting authorized the secretary to have printed and sent out to 
prominent gentlemen in the city who had not yet been interested 
in the movement, a circular explaining the matter and asking 
their codperation. About 500 copies will be issued. Upon re- 
ceipt of replies to this another meeting will be called. 


The Magazine of Art for February has several pleasing 
features. For a frontispiece there is an illustrated poem | Aus- 
tin Dobson, ‘‘ The Screen in the Lumber-Rooms,” the illustrations 
being by Randolph Caldecott. An interesting sketch of the ca- 
reer of David Neal, (born at Lowell, Mass., 1838), who after study- 
ing at Munich, under the Chevalier Ainmiuller, (whose daughter 
he married), Alexander Wagner, and Piloty, has made a dis- 
tinguished reputation for himself. The article is accompanied b 
illustrations of Neal’s paintings, including ‘‘ Mr. Oliver Cromwell 
of Ely visits John Milton.” Other interesting illustrated papers 
refer to Buckingham Palace, Art in Assyria, the old city of 
Chester, The Age of Louis XIV., and Tables and Table Customs. 
(London and New York: Cassell & Co.) 


We find it stated that Mr. W. T. Smedley is about to leave 
New York for Australia to take part in the production of a large 
subscription work called ‘The Picturesque Atlas of Australasia.” 
The Atlas Publishing Company, of Sydney, New South Wales, 
have selected several artists and engravers in the United States to 
assist in the work. Mr. Smedley expects to establish a studio in 
Sydney, and will probably be absent two years, his engagement 
being for that time. In thus noting the evidence of public ap- 
ase ee of his art, it may be remarked that he is another of the 
right men who are natives of this part of the country, but who 
have found the best market for their work in New York. 

No fewer than four winter exhibitions of pictures were opened 
lately in London—that of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors; of the Institute of Painters in Oil-Colors; the Society of 
British Artists; and Mr. Herkomer’s summer’s work in the Bava- 
rian Alps. The exhibits number 1,898. 


Mr. Joseph Milmore, of Boston, died recently at Geneva, 
Switzerland. He was a brother of the late Martin M. Milmore, 
the well-known sculptor, and was engaged with him in many im- 
portant works. Together they executed the monument of the 
Sphinx at Mount Auburn, Joseph’s latest work of consequence 
was on the statue of Daniel Webster, at Concord, N. H. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE USE OF FOREIGN LEGATIONS. 
Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
WAS somewhat surprised to find the Nation advocating the 
abolition of our foreign legations, especially as the plan pro- 
posed as an improvement is the combining in one person of the 
ministerial powers and the duties of a consul-general. 

The principal reason advanced in defence of the change, is, I 
believe, that owing to the facilities now offered by the telegraph 
and steamships, facilities which did not exist when ministers were 
first appointed, the utility of these representatives is past, and 
they are now simply expensive figure-heads. As you are no doubt 
aware, this system is in vogue in twelve of the thirty-seven cap- 
itals to which we send legations, but all of the twelve, however, 
are second-and third-rate powers, with whom we have little inter- 
course. Switzerland and Denmark are the largest of these ; Bo- 
livia, Servia, Hayti and Liberia are among the remainder. 

That any of the great powers would accept such a substitute 
is extremely unlikely; the stubborn resistance shown by Italy to 
its introduction in 1872 is evidence enough that we would not be 
able to force this penny-wise system of representation on any of 
the larger nations. And such resistance would not be uncalled 
for. A consul has no international powers whatsoever ; he is sim- 
ply a resident in a foreign country, and the government of that 
country cannot be expected to recognize in him the proper vehicle 
for transmitting matters of international importance. consul is 
even refused admittance to a court reception, unless he presents 
himself as a private citizen. He is, in fact, simply a man of busi- 
ness, while the minister of legation is or should be a diplomat. 
Even if the combination of the two offices should be recognized, 
to find one man who could attend to the wants of stranded sailors, 
ships in quarantine and petty law-suits in the morning, represent 
his country’s interests at a conference of diplomats in the after- 
noon, and preside at a state dinner in the evening, would be ex- 
tremely difficult. We must be careful that in our strivings for 
democratic — we do not become niggardly, or even appear 
so. As it is, there are at present twice the number of attachés, 
secretaries and interpreters on the staffs of the French and Eng- 
lish ministers to this country, that there are on those of the Amer- 
ican ministers to Paris and London, and it is very well known 
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that, in the Eastern courts, where even a uniform carries weight, 
the poor showing our ministers make has given the natives an 
opinion of our country which does not tend to increase her in- 
fluence. 

If we do not respect ourselves in this matter, we should at 
least show some deference to the customs and wishes of other 
powers. The anecdote quoted of an American minister to Peru, 
who went to a state dinner in a business suit, is an illustration of 
what we wish to show. What Mr. Buck did the change proposed 
would do in another way—to put forward a business man when 
the occasion calls for a statesman—clothed with the authority and 
dignity of his position. 

That the change should be made on account of economy is 
not reason enough, for even if the ministers were abolished, what 
would be saved in that way would for the great part go towards 
remunerating the consul-general for his added duties. And, more- 
over, the duties of a minister are not to be valued by balancing 
them against his salary. The influence of such men as Mr. Lowell 
and Mr. John Welsh in London, Dr. White in Berlin, Governor 
McLane in Paris, and Mr. Marsh in Rome, is not to be valued in 
dollars and cents. 

The fact on which the Nation lays such stress, that some of 
our ministers have committed solecisms and gaucheries while in 
office, is not an argument for the change, but an unfortuna‘e cir- 
cumstance. That unworthy men have been appointed to high of- 
fice is no reason why the office itself should be abolished. 

I am, sir, yours, etc., 
RIcHARD H., Davis. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


GERMAN BOOK-TRADE METHODS. 


A BERLIN letter of Leopold Katscher’s to the Literary World says: 

The German book-trade is divided into three branches ; publishing, 
bookselling (which includes second-hand dealing), and commission busi- 
ness. Publishers are those who furnish the book, i. e., who obtain it from 
the author and cause it to be printed and circulated. Booksellers are those 
who sell to the public, and the “ commissioner ” is a sort of middleman who 
connects publishers and booksellers. Let us imagine that fifty books are or- 
dered daily at a bookseller’s, all of which are published by different firms. If 
the bookseller were in direct communication with the publishers, he would 
daily have to write fifty letters, to pay their postage, to pay for the packet, 
and to dispatch fifty remittances. This would necessitate labor and costs 
quite out of proportion to the trifling gain to each order. Now, since the 
greater portion of the German publishers reside at Leipzig, the custom has 
become instituted in the course of time that the intercourse between pub- 
lisher and booksellers is conducted via Leipzig. The bookseller from whom 
a book is ordered writes the title and publisher upon a small memorandum 
and sends this, together with a large number of similar little pieces of paper, 
to his commissioner in Leipzig. The latter in his turn distributes the mem- 
oranda to the commissioners of the respective publishers. The commissioners 
of the publishers send the memoranda to their respective firms, who then 
pack the books ordered and send them to their commissioners, who distribute 
them to the booksellers’ commissioners, through whom they are finally sent 
in bales to the booksellers. Ifa bookseller wishes to pay a publisher in or- 
dering the book, he requests his commissioner to pay the money to the com- 
missioner of the publisher. As a rule, books are not paid for in cash, but 
during the fairs that take place at Easter and Michaelmas. At this period 
books that have not been sold are also returned by the booksellers to the 
publishers. Both the money and the goods go first to the bookseller’s com- 
missioner, and then by the same process as the memoranda find their way 
to the publishers. Exactly the opposite method is employed when itis a 
question of books ordered by the bookseller @ condition, merely to be bought 
if suitable. That is, before a book is completely “ made,” the publishers 
send circulars to all the booksellers, informing them of the title, price, and 
trade conditions of the forthcoming work. The bookseller either leaves this 
circular unregarded, or he orders the book either definitely, so that he must 
keep it in any case, or a condition, that is to say, with liberty to return. In the 
first instance, the margin of profits allowed him by the publisher is far 
larger (30 to 50 per cent. of the retail price), while a book ordered 4 con- 
dition and kept, is only 25 to 30 percent. When the advertised book is 
ready, the publisher despatches it in the above named manner to the various 
booksellers. To the layman this mode of procedure probably seems invol- 
ved, but in reality it is marvelously simple, and, because of the large num- 
ber of circulars, book-pareels, etc., that pass through the hands of the com- 
missioners, very cheap. Various arrangemeuts facilitate this yet further, 
for instance, the offices for delivery that many foreign publishers have on 
the premises of their Leipzig commissioners, so that the memoranda have 
not to be sent to these latter. Further, the organ of the “ Booksellers’ As- 
sociation,” the Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel, which appears daily 
in Leipzig, and duly notes all novelties, offers, etc., and further, the ‘“ Order 
Institute,” which facilitates for the Leipzig commissioners the distribution 
of the memoranda, circulars, etc., that constantly flow in, and which does, 
by the aid of ten persons, the work which required one hundred before the 
founding of this institute. Of such commissioners there are in Leipzig 126, 
who represent 5,130 German, Austrian, Hungarian, Swiss, Anglo-German, 
Franco-German, etc., publishers and booksellers. Finally, there is the Book- 
sellers’ Exchange, a sort of clearing-house, in which the commissioners set- 
tle their respective accounts, which are often very high, by paying the dif- 
ferences, often amounting to trifling sums. What extent the Leipzig book 
commissioners’ business has assumed is shown by the fact that at present far 
more than £1,500,000 annually are paid through them from the booksellers 
to the publishers. ; 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE “newly discovered” poem, “ Beauty and the Beast,” alleged to be 
the work of Charles Lamb, and which was printed in the holiday num- 
ber of The Independent, has been subjected to an analysis by the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, With the conclusion, according to that journal, that “there is not an 
atom of evidence that the pews is a production of Lamb’s.” The Atheneum 
says that a copy of the book was sold last month at auction in London, 
for £11, and that Mr. George Redway intends to issue a limited illustrated 
edition. The whole story is rather curious. 


Among forthcoming publications of importance by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
we note: ‘ Humorous Masterpieces from American Literature,” edited by 
Edward T. Mason, 3 vols.; “ History of the English Constitution,” by Ru- 
dolph Gneist ; ‘France under Richelieu and Mazarin,” by J. B. Perkins; 
“Life and Letters of Joel Barlow,” by J. Burr Todd; “‘ Evolution of To- 
Day,” by Prof. H. W. Conn; “ Poetry as a Representative Art,” by Prof. 
Geo. L. Raymond, and “The Adirondacks as a Health Resort,” by Wm. 
Strickler, M. D. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish this month Lieut. Greely’s nar- 
rative of the “ Lady Franklin Bay Expedition,” simultaneously with the 
appearance of an English edition ——An English edition of The New Prince- 
ton Review is to be published in London, by Hodder & Stoughton. Mr. Low- 
ell’s paper on the poet Gray, will appear, it is said, in the next number of 
the Review.——The Longfellow biography will soon be brought out by Tick- 
nor; it is expected to prove the most important work of the kind of the 
season.——A manual of colloquial Arabic, by Rev. Anton Tien, has just been 
brought out in England. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press “ Bu'lder’s Work and the Build- 
ing Trade,” by Col. A. C. Seddon; ‘A Dictionary of Practical Surgery,” edi- 
ted by Christopher Heath, F. R. C.S.; “The Wreckers,” a social story, by 
G. T. Donlevy; “ Lyrical Poems,” by Emily Thornton Charles; and the 
6th volume of the “ Variorum Shakespeare,” by Horace Howard Furness, 
containing “ Othello.” 

“The People’s Bible,” by Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, minister of the City 
Temple, London, may be fairly called a colossal enterprise. It is intended 
to make twenty-five large volumes of discourses on the substance and teach- 
ings of the Old and New Testaments. The second volume, embracing “ Ex- 
odus,” has just been published by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls.——The recent 
publications of the “Italian Ministry of Instruction,” are of interest to li- 
brarians. One is the first of a series bearing the title, “ Indici e Cataloghi.” 
It indicates in a single alphabet all the periodicals, and proceedings, and 
transactions of learned bodies regularly received by the 26 principal 
libraries of Italy in the year 1884. The other official work referred to is a 
code of regulations for all the Italian libraries under the control of the cen- 
tral government, approved by royal deerce in October last, and now in force. 
——The latest Bulletin of the Library Company of Philadelphia has a _val- 
uable appendix, “‘ Regimental Histories,” by George M. Abbot, being Part I. 
of contributions towards a Bibliography of the Civil War in the United 
States. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New York rank first in number of 
works, but Masschusetts leads all by far in point of completeness. The list 
includes Federal and Confederate States. 


Another anti-Shakespearian has appeared in the person of William Henry 
Burr, who has written a pamphlet which Brentano will publish, called 
‘*Bacon and Shakespeare,” to prove that the so-called Shakespeare Sonnets 
were written by Francis Bacon, and refer to the Earl of Essex and his bride. 
——tThe long expected volume on Hobbes, by Prof. Croom Robertson, is now 
ready in Blackwood’s “ Philosophical Classics..”——Prof. Knight of St. An- 
drews has finished his monograph on Hume for the same series.——Messrs. 
Caswell & Co. Toronto, have just ready “ Lewis’s Law of Shipping.” This is 
a treatise by Edward Norman Lewis, on the Jaw relating to or connected 
with the shipping and mercantile interests of the inland dnd seacoast waters 
of Canada and the United States.——Since Limborch in 1692 printed the 
book of sentences of the Inquisition at Toulouse, it is believed no book has 
appeared which throws so much light on the “ Holy Office” as the “ Prac- 
tica Inquisitionis”’ of Bernard Gui, which has just been published at Tou- 
louse, under the auspices of Prof. Donais. 


Three novels on the Spring list of Dodd, Mead & Co. are likely to attract 
attention. “ A Daughter of Fife,’’ by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; “ A Midnight 
Cry,” by Jane Marsh Parker; and ‘The Captain of the Janizaries,” by 
James M. Ludlow. Mr. Edwin D. Mead is to deliver a course of lectures 
on “The American Poets” in Boston, beginning January 25th.——Dr. John 
Lord, the Historical Lecturer, who lives at Stamford, Conn., arrived at his 
75th birthday, and the 50th anniversary of his public lecturing, on the 27th 
of December. 

Mr. A. G. Bianchi, the historian of the party of Mexican editors who re- 
cently made a tour of the United States under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Statistics of Mexico, will issue a book containing 
a detailed description of the principal places visited by him, and which he 
will illustrate with cuts of the principal manufactories, stores, mills, public 
buildings, ete. 


In 1854, Dr. J.G. Kohl, the German geographer, was employed by the 
United States Government to prepare, for the purposes of the Coast Survey, 
a history of the discovery and exploration of the Pacific coast. He later un- 
dertook a similar task for the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic coast. These 
two memoirs, owing to official negligence or misunderstanding, have ever 
since remained in manuscript in the Coast Survey Office. Doctor Kohl al- 
ways alleged that the Government did not keep faith with him in regard to 
their publication. The authorities have now bestirred themselves to the ex- 
tent of having the historical portions of the memoirs published as an ap- 
pendix to the Coast Survey report for 1884. 

The State of Virginia is having copies made of some hitherto unknown 
documents in the British Museum to which Edward Eggleston directed its 
attention. Such are the brief original draft of the “History of the Dividing 
Line,” by William Byrd—the colonial classic—and fourteen documents of 
the highest importance relating to Bacon’s Rebellion. The State is also, at 
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Mr. Eggleston’s suggestion, having copies made of some important papers, as 
yet very little known, in the Public Record Office. It is safe to say that 
the real history of Virginia in the seventeenth century has never been 
written. Many of the most valuable papers relating to colonial history are 
in private collections in England. They do not come within the range of 
Mr. B. F. Stevens’s explorations. 

Every Other Saturday, a Boston periodical edited by Horace P. Chandler, 
has ceased publication.——The first number of a new monthly publication, 
to be entitled The International Record of Charitics and Correction will be 
brought out in March, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The North American Re- 
view Publishing Co. have in preparation ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln 
_by Distinguished Men of his Time,” edited by Mr. A. T. Rice. Mr. R. 
Worthington, by arrangement with Chatto & Windus, London, has just ready 
Mr. Swinburne’s study of Victor Hugo. While astudy, it is almost wholly 
eulogistic.——G. von Amyntor, the German literarian, has made a deliver- 
ance on the subject of popular interest in Germany in the products of native 
literary talent, which has caused a sensation. Books, whether literary or 
scientific, which reach a circulation of 100,000 can, he says, be counted on 
the fingers without including them all. Only Bodenstedt’s “ Mirza Schaffy” 
and Scheffel’s ‘‘ Trompeter” have surpassed that number. 

Among the important announcements of Messrs. Ticknor & Co. are: 
“The Life and Genius of Goethe,”—lectures at the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy last year,—edited by F. B. Sanborn and W. T. Harris; ‘‘ Poets and 
Problems,” by George Willis Cooke; “ A Sea Change; or Love’s Stowaway,” 
acomic opera, by W. D. Howells; ‘“‘ Every Day Religion,” by Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke ; a uniform edition in four volumes of the writings of Mary 
Clemmer Ames, with a memoir; ‘Christian Symbols and Stories of the 
Saints,” by Clara Erskine Clement and Katherine E. Conway ; “ John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,” by Mary Hallock Foote ; a new Concordance to the Bible, 
by Rev. J. B. R. Walker, and “A Stroll with Keats,” by Frances Clifford 
Brown. 

There is a report that Mr. Julian Hawthorne and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, are about to start a weekly paper in New York, 
to be devoted to song and story. The idea, it is understood, is to make a 
family paper on anew plan. It has been complained that there are no fam- 
ily weeklies that are not in part religious and political ; the Hawthorne- 
Lathrop venture is to be neither, but will have entertainment for its sole 
aim. 

The resignation of Gen. John Eaton from the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, to assume the Presidency of Marietta College, Ohio, 
excites anxiety as to the future of the Bureau.—— Mme. Adam is preparing 
to visit America forthe purpose of studying our institutions and writing 
them up in the Nouvelle Revue——Thomas Whittaker has nearly ready “ Au- 
thorship of the Four Gospels,” as viewed by Judge William Marvin, from a 
lawyer’s standpoint. The “ Rainbow Series,” of new novels, home and 
foreign, is announced by Cassell & Co. The title refers to the tinted covers, 
although there is color suggestion in the book first on the list, ‘‘ A Crimson 
Stain,” by Annie Bradshaw.—Dr. Abbott is about to resign the editorship 
of the Boston Literary World to accept a call from a church in Detroit.—— 
Henfrey’s valuable “ Guide to the Study of English Coins,” for years out of 
print, has been republished in Bohn’s Reference Library. 
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MARIUS THE EpICcUREAN: His SENSATIONS AND IDEAS. 
M. A. Second Edition. Pp. 452. $2.25. London: 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

My Srupy, AND OTHER Essays. By Austin Phelps, D. D. Pp. 319. $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
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STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND MR. HyDE. 


By Walter Pater, 
Maemillan & Co. 


3y Robert Louis Steven- 


son. Pp. 138. $1.00. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. (Philadel- 
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How To BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Being a Hand-Book to Marriage. 
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Pp. 86. $0.50. 


By J. E. Murray. (Murray’s Language Series, Book I.) Pp. 226. Phila- 
delphia: John E. Potter & Co. 
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DRIFT. 

—M. Worth complains of the absence of a leader of society in either 
Paris or London. There is no one, he says, to set the fashion. The Princess 
of Wales no longer figures as the leader in modes, and Eugenie, he declares, 
never did so, even at the Tuileries. She refused to make innovations in 
prevailing fashions for fear of being called giddy and frivolous, and always 





advised him to persuade other ladies of the Imperial court to wear his new 
costumes first. Then she would willingly follow, and add her influence to 
their success, 


—General William T. Sherman has written a letter to a gentleman in 
Baltimore, in which he denies a certain statement in the North American 
Review. In it General Sherman says: “That I could have written the posi- 
tive expression ‘ that had C. F. Smith lived General Grant would have dis- 
appeared from history’ is an impossibility. Personally, I want to live in 
peace and avoid all controversy ; but’ I am confident in good time we shall 
learn on what authority or hearsay this publication is based.” 


—The gross receipts of the Russian railways in the first three quarters 
of 1885 amounted to £16,869,000, an increase over the similar period in 1884 
of £242,000; but the receipts per verst (five-eights of a mile) were only £718, 
against £741 in the previous period. It appears, then, that the growth of 
the railway system is greater than that of the traffic available. Strategic 
lines swell the total mileage, but internal trade does not swell to the same 
extent. 

—The Yale students have preferred the unique petition to the faculty 
that they be allowed to have morning chapel at 7.40 instead of 8.10. In 
other words, these young men desire the privilege of being compelled to get 
up half an hour earlier every morning. If they desired it in order to have 
more time to put upon their studies, we suppose a universal chorus of acclaim 
would go up the country over. As, however, they desire it in order that 
the young men who represent the athletic interests of the college may have 
better hours for training, we suppose many people will turn up their noses 
at the boys. And yet cannot the influence of college athletics be pronounced 
healthful when it is a power strong enough to arouse a desire for early ris- 
ing in the modern morning-nap-loving young man? Shades of our great- 
grandfathers, we should say so !— Waterbury American. 

—John B. Gough, veteran temperance advocate, speaking of the liquor 
traffic, expresses the opinion that it can never be successfully fought as an 
issue in party politics. He says: “We will have to adopt the English style, 
and go strictly upon the moral-suasion doctrine, and leave it out of politics. 
I do not fight a man who deals in liquor any more than I do the men who 
license him to sell it, or the society people who put it upon their tables.” 

—The late snow-fall and intensely cold weather has transformed the 
scenery of Niagara Falls into a vision of wondrous beauty. Frozen spray 
has given a silver coating to every object in the neighborhood of the falls, 
and this is capped with pure white snow. In the immediate vicinity of the 
falls and along the banks the icy stalactites and stalagmites have assumed 
enormous lengths, and the ice cones at the foot of both falls now reach 
nearly half way up to the top of the falls. The ice mountain is daily grow- 
ing in magnitude, and the pen utterly fails to describe the scene during these 
sunny days and moonlight nights. 

—On All Saints’ Day a great catafalco is elected above the tomb of those 
who perished in the burning of the Ring Theater, Vienna, and remains 
until the fatal anniversary is past. The steps of this catafalco were entirely 
covered by masses of wreaths of immense size. They are two or three feet 
in diameter, composed of evergreens, with flowers, either artificial or real, 
interwoven, or forming a bunch on the broadest part, the garlands being 
usually oval. Some of them have magnificent flowers, and must be extreme- 
ly costly. The finest of those on the Ring Theater tomb was sent by the 
Crown Prince and Princess, their simple Christian names—“ Rudolf-Steph- 
anie ”’—being inscribed on it. 

—A review of the ship-building trade of Great Britain, published by the 
London Times, gives some interesting figures touching the enormous growth 
in the tonnage of steamships that has taken place during the last few years. 
At the end of 1870 the total tonnage of these vessels, sailing under British reg- 
istry, that were 2,000 tons and upward, was 67,774—perhaps twenty five ships 
in all. In 1884 the total was 660,211, or nearly ten times as much. The 
contrast, however, will show more forcibly if the comparison be confined to 
vessels of 3000 tons and upwards. In 1870 the total of this class was 3380, 
which figure has grown so that in 1883 the registry showed 100,567 tons. 
Of the total steam tonnage registered in 1870 only 6 per cent. were ships of 
2000 tons; in 1884 the proportion had grown to 17 per cent., while the actual 
growth of all classes of shipping had multiplied nearly fourfold in the same 
time. 

—The terrible loss of life through mining disasters ought to stimulate 
some desire for the protection of human life underground. In the Lacka- 
wanna valley alone, during the past year, beside seventy-one miners who 
were killed, sixty-nine were maimed for life, and one hundred and seventy- 
three were wounded less seriously, and this valley, although it contains the 
largest of the anthracite basins, is but one of many where the perilous in- 
dustry is carried on in the vast Appalachian coal fields. The records of the 
English mines are even more disastrous. 

—As stated in the Provincial Schulcollegium the maximum of daily school 
work considered in Prussia to be compatible with health, is fixed at from 
seven hours a day for children of 11) years, up to nine hours for those of 164 
years and upward. The standard is thought too high by very many German 
teachers and doctors, and Dr. Roth states that 64 per cent. of those who 
should work after graduation are much below the normal standard of health. 
The standard in Denmark is still higher, and a recent Government investi- 
gation finds that 29 per cent. of the boys and 41 per cent. of the girls are 
“sickly ” from confinement and mental strain. 

—Among the papers read at a meeting on Monday of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland was one on a wood-carver’s tool-box found in a bog 
in the island of Avie, Orkney, and exhibited by the finder. The box, which 
measures 11} in. in length by 4? in. in breadth, and 3 in. in depth, is elab- 
orately ornamented by a running pattern of diverging spirals, and other 
designs of specially Celtic character. The box was furnished with a sliding 
lid, which is now in fragments, and it contained a series of tool-handles 
made of bone or horn, evidently for carving in wood or some such purposes. 
The blades of the tools, which had been of iron, had entirely perished, but 
there remained in the box the piece of pumice stone with which the carver 
used to polish up his work. This box is one of the oldest bits of wood carv- 
ing known in Scotland, 
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A BUNDLE OF SONNETS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Henry HARTSHORNE. 


PHILADELPHIA: PORTER & COATES. 
PRICE, $1.25. 


POEMS OF HENRY ABBEY. 


New, revised and enlarged edition. Long primer type, 
260 pages, 16mo, cloth. Sent to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, $1.25. 


Mr. Abbey isa — of the Browning and Matthew 
Arnold order, intellectual, thoughtful, and very carn- 
est. His verses are not merely the die-aways of lovers, 
but studies of many phases of history and human 
emotion. The variety of this true poetical observer is 
very striking — The American, 

Mr. Abbey has also a fine gift of description and a 
faculty of imagination and interpretation of a high 
order. His verse is generally musical and rarely com- 
monplace. He has the giftof epigram, and his pages 
abound in at and lofty thoughts most happily ex- 
pressed. The Current. 

The poems are mostly narrative, but Mr. Abbey’s 
lips have been touched with the sacred fire. A 


Pp. 221. I8Mo. 





rugged simplicity that is very pleasing pervades the 
volume ; the whole collection gives an impression of 
Gothic strength combined with harmony.—The Week. 
Mr. Abbey’s poems have made for virtue and hap- 
piness. and many will come to love them because 
there is in them a truth and beauty that answers to 
the best desires of men.— The Kin. ston (N. Y.) Freeman. 
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Kingston, New York. 
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